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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Apia Right Reverend Henry St. 
George Tucker, Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, is the new 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Bishop 
Tucker succeeds Dr. Luther A. Weigle 
of Yale University and will hold office 
for two years. 

This is the first time a president of the 
Council has come from the Episcopal 
communion. 
Convention in 1940 the Episcopal Church 
became a full-fledged member of the 
Council. It is of interest to note that 
in England, the British Council of 
Churches is also headed by the top- 
ranking official of the Episcopal Church, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop Tucker began his career in the 
church as a missionary in Japan. In 
1912, following six years as president of 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, he was 
elected to the office of missionary bishop, 
and was consecrated in Kyoto. When 
the United States entered the First 
World War Bishop Tucker immediately 
volunteered for service and served with 
the rank of major in charge of civilian 
refugee work in Siberia under the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. After the war he 
resumed his episcopal duties in Japan. 

In 1923, Bishop Tucker resigned on 
account of ill health and returned to 
America. Shortly thereafter he became 
professor of pastoral theology in the 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va. 
He was elected Bishop Coadjutor of 
the Diocese of Virginia in May, 1926, 
and a year later became bishop of that 
diocese. He was named Presiding 
Bishop at the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in 1937 and will con- 
tinue in that post until October, 1943. 

The Tucker family has long been 
active in the work of the Episcopal 
Church, the clergy list showing at pres- 
ent twelve of the name serving as rec- 
tors of parishes in eight dioceses of the 
United States. Three brothers entered 
the ministry of the church—Beverley D. 
Tucker, Jr., Rhodes Scholar and master 
of arts of Oxford University, who is 
Bishop of Ohio; Herbert Tucker, who 
is rector of St. Paul’s Church, Suffolk, 
Va.; and Francis Bland Tucker, who is 
rector of St. John’s Church, Washington, 
D. C. Two other brothers are in the mis- 
sionary service of the church—Dr. 
Augustine W. Tucker, as head of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, China, and 
Ellis N. Tucker, as professor of mathe- 
matics in St. John’s University, Shanghai. 

The first American ancestor of the 
Presiding Bishop, St. George Tucker, 
came to Virginia before the American 
Revolution, was educated at William and 
Mary College, became a colonel of Vir- 
ginia militia and was wounded at the 
Siege of Yorktown. He rose to distinc- 
tion and was appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


By action of its General - 
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The Judge’s grandson, Nathaniel Beverly 
Tucker, rendered distinguished service to 
the State of Virginia and to the Southern 
Confederacy during the war between 
the states, and escaped at the end to 
Canada with a price on his head of 
one hundred thousand dollars, offered by 
the federal government. 

The Presiding Bishop’s father married 
Maria Washington, daughter of Lt. Col. 
John Augustine Washington, an officer of 
General Robert E. Lee’s staff, who was 
killed at the Battle of Cheat Mountain. 
Colonel Washington was a great-nephéw 
of the first President of the United 
States, and was the last private owner 
of Mount Vernon. 

Bishop Tucker is in charge of all in- 
ternational relations of the Episcopal 
Church as well as of its domestic pro- 
gram. His broad experience and _his 
wide travels peculiarly qualify him to 
serve the Federal Council as president 
during the next two years, during which 
time relations with the churches of other 
lands may become a major concern of the 
Council. 


IDA METZ JOINS RED CROSS 


Miss Ida E. Metz has resigned her 
position at the Veterans Facility, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., to become assistant field 
director with the American Red Cross, 
in charge of social and recreational work 
among disabled soldiers. 


WHO’S WHO 


. Epaar R. Waker, pastor of Univer- 


salist churches for twenty years, is now 
curate of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (Protestant Episcopal) , Buffalo. 


Frank D. Apams, a_ Universalist 
leader, is pastor of Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


D. Exron Truesioop is professor of 
philosophy at Stanford University and 
editor of the Friend. 


Una W. Harsen is a contributor to 
many magazines. She lives in Haworth. 


Nid: 


Crcenia BuLtuarp vAN AvKEN, for- 
merly an assistant on THe Curistian 
Leaper, is now an assistant in the Eng- 
lish Department, Tufts College. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is pastor of the 
First Parish Church of Milton, Mass.. 
and author of many books. 


Mason Lone is professor of English: 
literature, State College, Pennsylvania, 
and a well-known author. 


C. G. Grrevius is pastor of the Chris- 
tion Reformed Church (Unitarian) . 
Barneveld, N. Y. ; 


Joun CiArRENce Petrie is pastor of 
the Unitarian church, Houston, Texas. 
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“And Make Good Cheer” 


“At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


ROM the Saxon bard, whose words can hardly be 

understood by modern men, down to Clement 
Clarke Moore and ten thousand others, in Spencer, in 
Milton, in Whittier, in Bryant, Christmas is held up 
before us as the crowning day of the Christian year. 

The scholars tell us that the feasting and the jollity, 
the mistletoe and the holly, the yule log and the lights, 
are pagan and not Christian, but always it has seemed 
right and almost inevitable that Christmas should be 
celebrated with every expression of happiness and 
cheer. 

Something tremendous in history happened with 
the birth of Christ. It probably was the most wonder- 
ful thing that ever happened. It gave the human race 
a faith that it never had had before, and nothing 
counts more than faith. It gave our race such a high 
mark to aim at that nobody has ever hit it, and yet 
all of us are better because men have tried. 

So bonfires on the hearth to drive out the winter 
cold, chimneys smoking, ovens choked with baked 
meats, spits aturning, servants and nobles alike mak- 
ing merry, have been for centuries connected with 
Christmas celebrations. 

But think you, can one be merry this year? In 
every special thing connected with Christmas as we 
have known it, do not our leaders tell us to hold back? 

We must not spend our money lest we help on 
inflation, but invest the money in war stamps and 
bonds. It is a patriotic duty not to burn up gasoline 
or wear out rubber. We must not use the railroad 
trains if we can avoid it. The baked meats are out 
for the “duration.” They are part of our ammunition. 
And hundreds of thousands of us have to be away from 
home. Think of it!—in Australia, or Morocco, or 
Guadalcanal when the Christmas fires are lighted in 
Fort Wayne or El Paso or Duluth. How can we 
possibly play and make good cheer? Why not put 
Christmas itself out for the “duration”? 

Well, for one thing, we are celebrating the birth- 
day of a person who had to get along without most of 
the creature comforts that we think are so necessary. 
Talk about jollity in peasant cot and baronial hall! 
He had not where to lay his head—not even the safe, 
secure hole in which a fox makes his home. 

We might cut out many things at Christmas time 


this year, and still not remove our celebrations one 
whit farther away from Christ. Jesus found the deep- 
est kind of joy in giving things up and giving things 
away. His joy was in others’ joy. Are we so far 
removed from him that if we tried his way we might 
not find it a happy way? 

And is it not true that much of our usual Christmas 
preparation is a weariness to the flesh and a burden 
to be stoically endured? All the pack-horse husbands 
who stagger through the round of what custom decrees 
and wives order might sing paeans of joy if some of 
this standing in line at post-office windows were for- 
bidden by law. 

If we put a little religion into our Christmas, who 
knows?—a light might fall over it that would surpass 
the electric lights of our brightest years. 

And for all like the writer who still long for the 
fleshpots, there is the welcome news that turkeys are 
plentiful and that patriotism, so far from forbidding, 
commands their proper use. Potatoes and cranberries, 
peas and beans, apple and pumpkin pie, are perishable 
things we ought to help use up, and even mince pie 
without much meat can be fashioned to deceive the 
most avid and fastidious. 

Only a sine qua non of the good cheer with which 
Christmas should be celebrated is thought for some- 
one else—the open hand, the generous heart—for those 
are things that from beginning to end characterized 
the life of our blessed Lord. 


SOME REACTIONS THAT SHED LIGHT 


E publish two letters in this issue—one illuminat- 

ing and helpful, and one just angry, which deal 
with the editorial in our issue of November 21 entitled 
“Massachusetts and Birth Control.” Another by a 
prominent layman points out that we were inaccurate 
in saying that the Massachusetts prohibition against 
imparting contraceptive information is constitutional, 
It is statutory. This man thinks that in our attempt 
to promote good feeling among Catholics and Prot- 
estants we increased the ill feeling. We doubt that. 
But the charge that we did not go into the matter 
fully is well founded. We were dealing in this editorial 
simply with the question of better relations between 
Catholics and Protestants. We did not, as asserted 
by our correspondent, in any way reflect upon men 
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The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus * 


NIVERSALISTS, like most other Christians, 
have written down what the great majority of 
them think about God, about Jesus, about punishment 
for sin, and about all the other great questions of 
religion. These writings, called creeds in some 
churches, in the Universalist Church are called state- 
ments of faith, essential principles or professions of 
belief. Universalists do not require that people who 
join the church shall say that they accept these pro- 
fessions. Instead, they declare formally that the bond 
of fellowship shall be a purpose or intention. Those 
who join agree to try to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it, and to unite to establish on earth that 
kingdom of good will and brotherhood for which Jesus 
lived and died. The test applied to people who want 
to be Universalists is what they are willing to do and 
how they want to live, not what they are able to say. 
The saying is important only as it affects the doing. 
Many orthodox churches declare positively that 
there cannot be genuine religion or that people cannot 
be saved from their sins unless they believe that Jesus 
was God, that he has existed from all eternity, that he 
is the creator of the universe and part of a trinity, 
and that God will not and cannot accept us and love 
us unless we have faith in the blood shed on Calvary. 
On the other hand, many unorthodox churches 
have reacted so violently from the old theologies that 
they have dropped theology altogether, have called 
Jesus “a fallible man,” and have even questioned his 
existence as an historical character. 

Both positions to Universalists seem untenable. 
They reject one as emphatically as the other. At the 
same time they feel a sense of kinship with people 
both on the extreme right and on the extreme left 
whose ideals are essentially those that they themselves 
cherish. Behind the different words again and again 
they feel the existence of a common faith. 

In the New Testament, Universalists find what 
they believe to be the true picture of Jesus, retouched 
by loving hands after Jesus had died, but essentially 
true. It shows us a Jesus who walked with God and 
who served his fellow men. 

The two things to keep steadily in view as one tries 
to live the Christian life are the faith of Jesus and the 
works of Jesus. The Christ life is a life of prayer 
and a life of incessant activity. To be a Christian one 
must keep open the channel of communion with God 
and the channel along which men must move to help 
their fellows. 

By the tests of the old theology, Jesus was not a 
Christian. Nor could he be. To practical-minded 
Universalists such a refinement of the old blood 
theology seems absurd. The question uppermost for 
them is, What did Jesus teach us about God? They 


*This editorial, written by the editor at the request of the 
Commission on Literature of the Universalist Church of 
America, is now ready for free distribution in pamphlet form. 
Churches may order the number needed by writing to the 
general secretary, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


find that Jesus did not argue about God. He simply 
assumed his existence, turned to him for help and went 
ahead with his work. He proved for himself what he 
taught others. He asked and he received, he sought 
and he found, he knocked and the door was opened. 
He went where he could be alone for prayer and 
returned with faith, courage and strength renewed. 
Something of the modern conception of an impartial 
God who has meicifully given us unchanging law to 
count on, appears in what Jesus said about a God who 
makes his sun to shine on the evil and the good, and 
who sends his rain on the just and the unjust. Though 
many scholars think that the parable of the last 
judgment was added long after the time of Jesus, it 
seems to most Universalists true to the Christian 
teaching of a great gulf that separates the evil and the 
good, the inescapable nature of the penalty that 
follows violation of law, the austerity of a God whose 
righteousness and justice are inflexible and who could 
not if he would “give back the dear lost days we might 
have made so fair.” 

Nor do Universalists, criticized as they are at times, 
feel the slightest doubt about the truth of their central 
doctrine that God is a God of Eternal and All- 
conquering Love, or about the fact that shines from 
almost every page of the New Testament, that Jesus 
revealed such a God. Instead of the traditional God 
who is concerned about his own honor and dignity, 
and who cannot possibly forgive the man he has 
brought into being except by means of a blood offering, 
they have in the teaching of Jesus a Loving God, a 
Heavenly Father, a Good Shepherd who will seek 
until he finds—a parent who will run to meet a prodi- 
gal son, welcome him, forgive him, and try to make a 
man of him. 

At a time in history when the penalties of God for 
violated law are falling like thunderbolts upon all the 
children of men, there is need of strong, clear insistence 
by churches who see the truth that men have back of 
them a God of love and mercy, all the more merciful 
because he is just and righteous. And this God has 
made men laborers with him and given them responsi- 
bility for the creation of the better world that is to be. 

There is little doubt about the ethics of Jesus. 
Details undoubtedly have been added. Theologically 
minded copyists in a far-off time may have quietly 
turned a phrase or added color. But the central facts 
about what Jesus said and did are clear and authentic. 
Universalists take Jesus as their spiritual authority. 
He taught that God can be trusted and that man is 
a child of God. Critics of Universalism declare that 
they simplify too much, but those who read the New 
Testament with open mind are apt to see “the match- 
less simplicity that was in Jesus.” The essence of 
religion to him was in the two great commandments 
enjoining love of God and love of men. The blessed 
are the merciful, the peacemakers, those who do 
not think of themselves first, the pure in heart. It 
is our duty to forgive and to keep on forgiving. The 
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good man is concerned about the poor, the broken- 
hearted, the captive, the afflicted. It is possible to 
have on earth a society so good that it can be called 
the kingdom of heaven. The duty of men is to estab- 
lish it. 

Throughout Christian history zealous men have 
taken hold of a fragment of the teaching of Jesus and 
emphasized it as if it were the whole truth. 

So Jesus is claimed as authority for diverse political, 
social, economic and theological views. Universalists 
emphasize the spirit, the central tendency, the clear 
implications of his life. Men cannot always be sure 
whether a proposed change will enrich or impoverish 
life, but they can be sure that if they want to follow 
Jesus, they will have to do their best to stand for 
what truly broadens and enriches the lives of all. 

The connection between the two great command- 
ments of Jesus is close. The man who lives close to 
God is the man who has the true concern for his 
fellow men. The man who most perfectly carries out 
the will of God in relation to his fellow men is most 
apt to be sure of God. “He that doeth the will shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

The Universalist Church has never felt any impulse 
to make a religion out of human duty alone and to 
eliminate faith in God. To consistent Universalists 
both things are essential. 

Did Jesus teach the immortality of the soul? Not 
as the Christian philosopher teaches it. He taught it 
as one who trusted implicitly the God who made him. 
“In my Father’s house,” he said, “are many mansions.” 

Did Jesus give us any foundation for our faith that 
all at long last will be saved? He gave us a God who 
never will close the door, and that is enough. Univer- 
salists hold no “death-and-glory doctrine,” but they 
cherish the immortal hope that punishment founded on 
love at last will succeed, even with the most stubborn. 
“What man is there of you,” said Jesus, “whom if his 
son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” What man 
among you, he would say, would torture your child 
for his own glory or throughout eternity? Even so, 
“how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him.” In the kind 
of God that Jesus revealed for us we have clear sug- 
gestions both of duty and of destiny. 

When Universalists set down their beliefs about 
Jesus, they by no means imply that they are the kind 
of people that they ought to be. In humility they 
confess that all fall far short. But they find strength 
for the high endeavor in the belief that a perfect one, 
tempted in all points as we are tempted, has blazed 
the trail sustained by faith in a God who is still near 
to help and to bless. 


* SOME REACTIONS 
(Continued from page 739) 


like Karl Compton, Dana Greeley and “the distin- 
guished doctors” who led the fight for a change in the 
law. We honor them for the effort that they made. 
We are certain that they will eventually win out. 

Nor do we in the slightest condone bulldozing 
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methods by the Catholic officials who at times use 
with terrible effect the method of threat and boycott 
—who compel owners to cancel meetings scheduled in 
halls that they control and take other highly improper 
actions. But not all Catholics use terroristic methods. 
And the main point we made, that many of these 
Catholic leaders are perfectly sincere and honest in 
their opposition, and that they ought to be opposed 
by argument and not by attack, is a sound point. We 
all have to live together in this country and we all 
need one another. 

Some of our Catholic friends declare, in private at 
least, that in the long run their church loses out when 
it forsakes methods of straightforward argument and 
resorts to terroristic methods that have no place m a 
democracy. 

We say the same thing to Protestants. 


UNITING TODAY FOR TOMORROW* 


HIS is one of the Foreign Policy Association’s 

Headline Book series. In clear nontechnical lan- 
guage it describes the attempts of the Allies to forge 
a united organization during the last world war. It 
shows how and why that organization failed imme- 
diately after the Armistice and the tragic consequences 
of that failure. The book then outlines the present 
attempts of the United Nations to develop a working 
union for war purposes, the steps that remain to be 
taken, and the necessity of carrying the united action 
over into the postwar period if we are to avoid the 
mistakes of 1919. The authors present in passing a 
most illuminating description of what Lend Lease is 
and just how it works, together with an indication of 
what this device can mean toward stabilization in the 
postwar world. 

Every thoughtful churchman and citizen should 


read Uniting Today for Tomorrow. 
Lees 5 MER 


*Uniting Today for Tomorrow, The United Nations m 
War and Peace. By Grayson L. Kirk and Walter R. Sharp. 
Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Association of Universalist Women has ren- 
dered a service by securing the story of the work at 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., under Gustav H. Ulrich, pub- 
lishing it in their Bulletin and mailing out ten thou- 
sand copies. 


The service flag which Colonel Ames is presenting 
to Universalist Headquarters will show upward of 
seventeen hundred eighty Universalists in the armed 
services. Already there are eight gold stars to go on it. 


“T wish to subscribe as a blood donor. I offer this 
as a Christmas present to the men of our parish in the 
armed forces.” That is the substance of what appeared 
on a pledge card in the pews of All Souls’ Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., lately, and that great parish rose 
to the opportunity. 


Undismayed 


Edgar R. Walker 


N the book of Isaiah there are passages that serve 
as a great prelude to Christmas. The vision of this 
ancient Jewish prophet always arouses a responsive 
chord in our minds and hearts as we read these words 
in our approach to Christmas. We know that his 
words have no direct reference to Jesus, we read back 
into them an association with the one who came 
centuries after they were spoken and in large measure 
fulfilled them. 

There is one sentence that arrests our attention 
and has significance today. The King James transla- 
tion puts it this way, “He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the earth: and 
the isles shall wait for his law.” The Jewish Scripture 
in an English translation puts that sentence this way, 
“He shall not be broken nor grow dim till he has 
settled true religion on the earth.’ And Moffatt 
translates it in these words, “He shall not be broken 
nor grow dim till he has settled true religion on the 
earth.” And there is another sentence preceding this, 
“He shall not be loud and noisy, he shall not shout in 
public.” If we need a prophecy today these words are 
particularly apt. These are encouraging words. They 
describe the method of Jesus, they indicate what 
Christianity is at its best and its truest. 

Christians stand up with confidence and with bold- 
ness in every chaotic era of human history and speak 
a word of optimism. Every year, no matter whether 
in war or peace, prosperity or depression, we announce 
to all again the evangel of good will and peace to all 
the world. We tell of one who shall build his kingdom 
of love upon the earth. In the face of a world at war 
we shall proclaim these glad tidings. We are not blind 
and deluded, for we know there is something real and 
solid back of it, to keep us doing it. It is the confidence 
and the conviction found in the words of Isaiah, 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 


judgment in the earth.” Undismayed, undiscouraged, * 


Christianity announces its good tidings, goes about its 
work of redemption and reconciliation. 

It is not a false optimism. It is not a sedative 
given to ease the pain of humanity with never a 
thought of curing the cause of that pain, contrary to 
some opinion. Even in the church it is not: strange 
to find some who are persuaded that the Christian 
faith is only an idealistic dream.. It is beautiful and 
comforting, they say, if one can believe it, but it fails 
to take account of the tragedy of the world. It turns 
its eyes away from the dark, cruel aspects of life to 
center its regard on what is cheering and comfortable, 
and so constructs theories of God and man and 
possibilities of a new society that are incredible to one 
who honestly grapples with the terrific facts of hu- 
man. life. 

There are those who say there is no God, no unity 
of purpose in the universe, no human hope except 
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temporary amelioration of our earthly fate, and that 
at last on man and all his race the slow, sure doom 
falls pitiless and dark. I cannot subscribe to such 
sentiment. In the most despairing time, in the darkest 
chaos, I can with more conviction stand with Christ 
and believe that-he shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he has set justice in the earth. 

Christians do not merely blink at tragedy, confused, 
and sit back with eyes closed and arms folded in the 
hope that it all will work out right eventually. The 
encouragement of the Christian faith is far from that. 
The mood of despair infects us all now and again. The 
unpromising qualities of man, dismay at the wide- 
spread destruction in the world, the collapse of confi- 
dence, all seem to refute the optimistic claims of our 
Christian faith. But if we look at history we shall 
find that the eras when Christianity was most certainly 
believed, most. sacrificially supported, and when it 
made the greatest advance and won the greatest 
victories, were not prosperous times but chaotic times 
like these. The reason for it is that while the un- 
believing and the unfaithful were dismayed and dis- 
couraged, the believing and faithful Christian, true to 
the conviction of Isaiah’s statement, was undismayed 
and undiscouraged. 

There is the familiar story of Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Fox. Brer Rabbit persuaded his enemy Brer Fox 
to throw him into a brier patch on the supposition 
that that would be the worst thing that could happen 
to him. But when he was thrown in, Brer Rabbit 
jumped out and ran happily away, saying, “Bawn and 
bred in a brier patch, Brer Fox, bawn and bred in a 
brier patch.” So our Christian faith, far from being 
alien to a confused and troubled time, far from being 
out of touch with it and inadequate to it, was “bawn 
and bred in a brier patch like this.” 

Read Christian history and see the evidence of this 
“brier patch” from the beginning. When Jesus was 
born, Herod was angry and gave orders that all 
children under two years of age should be killed. And 
Mary and Joseph, being warned, fled the king’s anger 
and went into Egypt that their first-born might be 
saved. When Jesus had grown to manhood he began 
to teach and preach and to do many good works in 
Palestine, but he aroused the ire of the rulers of the 
synagogue, and they conspired to destroy him. Jesus 
was mindful of this turbulent setting for his work and 
teaching and never sought to escape it or avoid it. He 
marched resolutely into it, with face steadfastly toward 
Jerusalem. When he was with his disciples in the 
upper room, for their last supper together, he told 
them they were not to have a smooth way and an easy 
time, rather, he told them, “in the world you shall 
have tribulation.” Then, as a corollary to this fore- 
shadowing, he said, “But be of good cheer, for I have 
overcome the world.” It was a statement of his keen 
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insight into the life of the world and of his faith in the 


ultimate outcome. It is certainly a reflection of Isaiah’s 
words, “He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
have set judgment in the earth.” 

The early Christian community, and especially the 
disciples of Christ, soon realized the import of that 
promise of tribulation. Our Christian religion had to 
make its way in a world of pagan opposition, tried on 
every hand. But the early apostles went on their 
mission undismayed and undiscouraged. The early 
church established itself amid the ruins of a collapsed 
empire and a wrecked civilization. 

Whatever one may say about the Christian faith, 
he cannot say that it has failed to grapple with the 
starkest and most tragic situations in human history. 
The symbol of Christianity is the cross. Christianity 
started with tragedy, took tragedy for its password 
and countersign. Open the New Testament anywhere 
and you will find, not idealistic dreamers and vision- 
aries, weaklings and quitters, but men and women who 
could not be dissuaded by the persecution of the world 
and the cruel dealings of men. As the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, “They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, they were slain with the 
sword, .. . they went about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, ill-treated, wandering 
in deserts and mountains and caves, and holes of the 
earth.” But ever undismayed and undiscouraged. 

Look at human history anywhere and you find 
earnest Christians grappling with tragedy, suffering 
yet enduring, learning lessons from tragedy, changing 
the situations which produced it and getting a new 
grasp on the meaning of faith because of it. Look at 
history being made today and think of men like Pastor 
Niemoeller in a concentration camp in Germany and 
Kagawa in Japan, living in utter tragedy with their 
Christian faith undiminished. Men like these have 
been undismayed and undiscouraged about the Chris- 
tian cause and its ultimate outcome. Because of that 
they have gone on through peril, toil and pain, working 
quietly in a noisy, turbulent world. 

Again the background of Christmas is going to be 
a world of tragedy, a world uncertain of its direction, 
broken by divisions, burdened with prejudice and 
bitter hate. Against a background like that, you ask, 
how can we proclaim the evangel of joy, peace, good 
will and brotherhood? But Christmas will come, no 
tragedy can stop it. We shall hail the birth of Christ, 
no worldly power can stop us. We shall renew our 
Christian confidence as we hear again a heaven-borne 
message of peace and good will, that not all the guns 
of the world can drown out. Not in spite of present 
conditions, but because of them, we shall assert our 
Christian optimism. The words of Isaiah will find a 
responsive chord in our hearts, “He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth: 
and the isles shall wait for his law.” 

Ours is not an easygoing optimism that dictates a 
course of inaction, waiting for this time to pass and 
the coming of a God-directed cataclysm that will set 
all things right. It is an optimism found in Jesus’ 
words, “In the world you shall have tribulation, but 
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be of good cheer, I have overeome the world.’ Our 
Christian faith is an optimism that comes to those who 
face up to the darkest pessimism. Someone has said 
that “religion is the hope that grows out of despair. 
It is the ultimate optimism which follows in the wake 
of a thorough pessimism. One reason why our genera- 
tion is not religious is that it has been too sentimental 
to be thoroughly pessimistic.” 

With such an undismayed and undiscouraged group 
of people working through time during the past cen- 
turies, why haven’t we achieved our goal long since, 
we are asked. To such a question our reply is that 
those who take the long view can see that in the long 
run we have made progress. There have been momen- 
tary setbacks and retrogressions, such as the present, 
but they have only spurred true Christians to greater 
endeavor, they are still undismayed and undiscouraged. 

The results are not immediate and spectacular. A 
people desirous of quick results and_ spectacular 
achievement can neither understand nor appreciate the 
method of our Christian faith. When Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem for that last week, his disciples had it in 
mind that he would strike then, assert his power, over- 
throw the ruling power and become king of the Jews. 
But the method of Jesus was different. It had been 
forespoken by Isaiah, “He shall not be loud and noisy, 
he shall not shout in public.” So it was. that Jesus 
went about his mission, like the leaven in the lump of 
dough of which he had spoken. Here and there, quietly 
he touched the hearts and minds of people, confident 
of the result, if not in the immediate then in the 
ultimate future. And in the midst of the tragedy of 
the cross his faith was unshaken, he remained un- 
dismayed and undiscouraged. 

It is good for us to think of this now. The 
celebration of this season is going to quicken our faith 
and stir the pulse of hope. In a tragic world it is 
going to give us an optimism that can survive the 
storm and struggle. It ought to release through our 
lives influences that will work surely, even though 
quietly, in the lives of men around us. With a sure 
optimism we should go about not making a loud noise, 
not shouting in public about reforms as some do, 
rather, after the example of Jesus, touching the hearts 
and minds of men and women here and there, being 
a leaven that shall leaven the whole of human society. 


“How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! _ 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 

No ear may hear his coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive him still 
The dear Christ enters in.” 


This is the time when that spirit may silently find 
its way into our minds and hearts. "When we have it 
we shall go about, not loud and noisy, but quietly 
pursuing the Christian mission, undismayed and un- 
discouraged, until Christ shall have set his justice in 
the earth and the isles shall have acknowledged his 
law. 
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A Phantom of False Dawn * 


Frank D. Adams 


WELL-KNOWN phenomenon in the Near East is 
called the False Dawn. About an hour before 
the true dawn which ushers in the sun-rising, a tran- 
sient light appears above the eastern horizon. -It 
diffuses the sky with its brightness; so much so that 
one seeing it for the first time, and being unaware of 
the exact hour, might easily mistake it for the true 
herald of the dawn. 
But it is only a fleeting light, hovering there for a 
little time and is soon gone. The darkness which then 


befalls seems all the more intense because of that brief’ 


moment of glowing deception. 

The world today is enshrouded in the gloom follow- 
ing the phantom of another such false morning. The 
skies of hope had been very bright. The morning of 
peace and good will seemed right at hand, the echo of 
the angels’ song was in the air. Then, almost without 
warning to the jubilant beholders, the transient glow 
faded away and it was dark once more. 

Twenty years ago that phantom dawn was at its 
brightest. A world war was ended—the war that was 
to end war! Out of the travail of four long years of 
tears and slaughter had been born the dream of a 
world federation in which nation would never again 
rise up against nation, neither would there be war any 
more. Prophet souls in every land rejoiced, and the 
chancelleries of almost every capital in the world 
hastened to sign and seal the compact which was to 
make that dream a reality. 

But we were deceived by this brightness. We failed 
to perceive that, lurking behind the high avowals in 
that compact, were sardonic implications calculated to 
weaken and eventually to destroy it. We failed to 
perceive that America’s refusal to join with the other 
nations in this high adventure of faith had doomed it 
from the very outset. 

Yet those of us who were invoking the dawn, while 
grieving that our country had repudiated the dream 
which had come to birth upon its own shores, still 
trusted that the upsurge of idealism which it had 
evoked would carry it through to fruition despite those 
setbacks and imperfections. The east was still aglow. 

Little by little this false dawn faded. Little by 
little it became obvious that sincerity was wanting in 
certain high places. Fair words and professions of 
friendship had not meant that national hearts had 
been cleansed and old selfish motives had been trans- 
muted. Little by little it appeared that America was 
bent upon her foolish determination to stand aloof 
from the rest of the world and to have dealings with 
it only as it seemed advantageous for her to do so. 
Little by little we discovered that the nations were 
arming themselves again—the very nations which had 
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taken a mutual oath never again to resort to war. We 
observed the people of Italy and Germany becoming 
panicky in the aftermath of a great hope and rallying 
in hysterical fear round fanatical dictators who had 
promised to lead them out to real freedom and 
security. - 

The phantom of false morning was fading. 

Yet almost down to this very moment many, 
especially here in America, refused to believe that it 
was a false morning. The blindness of that refusal is 
now incredible, even to most of those who were de- 
luded by it. The rest of the world might destroy 
itsel{—but America would be unscathed. Here in our 
splendid isolation we could continue our democratic 
way of life and let the rest of the world go by. 

Just one year ago today I warned you of what has 
now come to pass. Some, I know, felt that a jarring 
note had been struck in the Christmas symphony when 
I said: “We are so apt to be smug, self-centered and 
self-satisfied when we contemplate our national situa- 
tion, whereas our reaction ought to be one of acute 
concern and prodigious effort—concern that our 
heritage shall be rightly prized, and effort made to 
defend it against imminent direct assault.” 

I know how skeptical most of you were when you 
heard that. 

“God Bless America” was a song then coming into 
wide popularity. A few, I remarked, were a bit fearful 
of that song, fearful of the subconscious effect it was 
having upon us. Fearful that, in invoking God’s 
blessing upon America, already blest beyond compare, 
we should settle back into a smug selfishness and 
forget that America is a part of the great world, and 
that no nation can long be blest with a security and 
peace which are not shared in increasing measure by 
all the world. 

God bless America! Yes! But only that in and 
through America all the world may be blest. 

So even one year ago the false light had not wholly 
faded, and many were still desperately insisting that 
the morning was really at hand. Now we are sadly 
and tragically undeceived. 

I remind you of this not to add despair to dis- 
illusion, but that we may be comforted. Thus far I 
have been speaking of a false dawn, a phantom morning, 
which masqueraded for a little time as reality. When 
we understand that it was false, and why: we mistook 
it for reality, we shall be ready to face the situation 
with fresh courage. 

The False Dawn of the East always comes about 
one hour before the true dawn. Those who are 
acquainted with the phenomenon are not deceived by 
it. No matter how bright it may be, or how much it 
simulates the actual coming of the sun, the beholder 
knows that it is a deception. He knows that it will 
soon fade and darkness will shut down once more. 
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And, no matter how dense that darkness may seem 
to be, he knows also that in another hour the true 
dawn will appear, the faithful herald of the sun-rising. 
Hence he is not dismayed. 

We have another hour to await the morning. How 
long, in terms of cosmic time, that hour may be no 
one knows. But it will have an end. And while we 
are waiting for the true dawn to break, let us search 
out the reasons why the false dawn was false, and 
what we must do to make the coming day something 
more than just another mirage upon the horizon. 

The framework of world peace set up twenty years 
ago, was all right. The pattern was good, and any 
pattern of the future must follow the same general 
lines. But there was need of something more than good 
mechanism. The finest car in the world will knock 
and sputter if an incompetent driver is at the wheel. 
If the driver is drunk, or selfish, or inattentive, there 
will be wreckage and consternation all along the way. 

The concept of the League of Nations and its 
physical setup left little to be desired. Like the 
Constitution of the United States, it had within it 
the mechanics of its own improvement as events 
revealed the necessity. It was a good machine—but 
with incompetent drivers. 

“Peace on earth, good will to men,” is the version 
of the angels’ song over Bethlehem which is almost 
universally accepted. It implies a kind of peace super- 
imposed upon the earth without the necessity of effort 
or co-operation on the part of mankind. In other 
words, a miracle to be wrought, if we can only believe 
it hard enough. But, as I have reminded you before, 
we have here one of the most unfortunate mistrans- 
lations to be found anywhere in the Bible. The poetry 
of it, its limpid cadence, have helped to enshrine it 
in our hearts. 

One does not gladly dispel an illusion so dear and 
closely entwined with lovely sentiment as the one based 
upon these four words—good will toward men. In 
them the very keynote of the Christmas season is 
sounded. Yet truth requires that this illusion be 
dispelled. 

The gospel, to be sure, is one of good will directed 
toward all mankind. But that is not what the angels 
really sang. Here is the literal translation of the 
original Greek report: “Glory to God in the highest. 
And on earth peace among men of good will.” Yet 
good will is hardly the exact translation of the last 
word. More exactly speaking, it is honest intentions! 

These are the very words put upon the lips of the 
heavenly choir by the poet-seer of long ago. On earth 
peace among men of honest intentions! We have 
expected peace from the wrong sources and the wrong 
direction. Peace has its roots in honest intentions. 
Men of honest intentions can always maintain peace 
among themselves and increasingly strengthen its 
foundations. And not until this becomes the master 
motive in our individual and collective hearts can we 
hope to enjoy this greatest of beatitudes. 

Now we perceive the reason for the False Dawn. 
Noble as was the conception of the League of Nations, 
good as was its machinery, the men who undertook to 
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administer it were not men of wholly honest intentions. 
So today we are heartsick and the world is drenched 
in blood. Instead of equity and justice for all, the 
old motive of nationalistic power and domination still 
held sway. Instead of a common security ensured by 
co-operative action, the old-time armament race, far 
from being halted, was increased. When the ma- 
chinery of the League could be used to further these 
ends, the dominant nations used it; when it could not 
be used in that way, they simply ignored it. Today 
it is only a ghostly reminder of that phantom false 
morning. 

When we have faced squarely up to a problem it 
is already half solved. Thoughtful men everywhere 
know that the spirit, not the mechanics, of our civiliza- 
tion is what needs healing and a new birth. It is a 
truism to repeat that we have not kept spiritually 
abreast of our material growth. If we had, the finest 
developments of our scientific and mechanical genius. 
would not now be employed in dealing out death and 
destruction. What a world this will be when all the 
tools we have been able to fashion shall be used to 
conserve and enrich human life and all its precious 
cultural values! ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished! But we shall see it only when honest inten- 
tions are directed by intelligence and galvanized by 
good will. 

Our hearts are cheered by the fact that we are 
looking more and more to the peace which shall follow 
this war and the kind of world which shall emerge out 
of it. Without relaxing our efforts to win the war, we 
are already pondering the only terms upon which a 
military victory would be worth while. It is not easy 
for even the best of us to curb the impulse to retaliate 
in kind for all the deceit, treachery and savage ruth- 
lessness which have spawned the present struggle and 
have characterized it from the beginning. But except 
we do curb that impulse the struggle will have been 
in vain, and it will prove just one more in the inter- 
minable succession of wars. 

It must not be a peace of vengeance. It must not 
be a peace of reprisals and reparations, or of subjugated 
and humiliated peoples. To be sure, there must first 
be a complete and clean-cut victory for the forces of 
freedom. The men and the regimes which now stand 
for the physical enslavement and spiritual regimenta- 
tion of the world must be utterly destroyed. We can 
tolerate no other decision, now that the struggle has 
been forced upon us. 

But the structure of civilization which is to rise out 
of the wreckage must be conceived in a new spirit. It 
must be concerned with the world, with humankind, 
not merely with favored families, tribes or nations. 
It will be concerned with equity, justice and equal 
rights and opportunities to live and share in the 
bounties of creation. While following~in general the 
material patterns of the Phantom Dawn, the world of 
the sun-rising will be shaped and guided by men of 
honest intentions, not by conquerors riding forth to 
wreak vengeance upon a fallen foe. Long, long ago 
a wise man admonished us that out of the heart are 
the issues of life. 
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Most of you have witnessed the moving drama, 
“A Family Portrait.” In the opening scene we are 
shown the family immediately after Jesus has gone 
away on his larger mission. They are divided in their 
feelings about it. The brothers complain because 
‘Jesus has abandoned the shop, his tools and his craft. 
He is the best carpenter in the family, and now that 
he is gone the neighbors will not be bringing in so 
many paying jobs and the family income will be 
reduced. Others, his mother in particular, try to 
justify his course. He has felt it his duty to go, even 
though he seems to have “let the family down” in a 
material sense. 

After considerable warm argument the others all 
go out and leave Mary alone in the house. She is 
puzzled by it all. Though her words were not con- 
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vincing to her impatient sons, in her heart she is sure 
of the rightness of her first-born. “How quiet it is!” 
she murmurs. “How empty it seems without him!” 

Let us hallow this Christmas season with that 
thought. How empty the world would be—and how 
hopeless!—without him. Despite the irony of Christ- 
mas in wartime, the spirit of it was never more 
desperately needed. 

However long and hard the struggle before us may 
be, however valiantly we may wield our weapons of 
defense, unless there shall come out of it a world 
committed more utterly to the spirit of Jesus, it will 
be an empty victory. Let the church as never before 
assert her authority! As never before let us demand 
that a Christian peace shall follow this Armageddon, 
and ourselves illume and blaze the way! 


Keeping Marriage Sacred 


D.. Elton Trueblood 


T will be readily agreed that, if any event in the life 

of men and women is occasion for reverence, mar- 
riage belongs to that category. The union of two 
lives is so full of possibilities, both good and evil, that 
any sensitive person is bound to contemplate it, not 
only with rejoicing, but also with awe. Only those 
who are very dull indeed can contemplate a marriage 
without emotion. Of all the aspects of our civilization 
that we wish to keep, there is nothing about whose 
value we are more certain than the custom according 
to which two people, who love each other, promise life- 
long fidelity and bring up children who belong to both 
in an atmosphere of tender affection. Marriage, so 
understood, is something precious, something which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to reproduce if it should 
be lost by a generation. 

Without marriage in the sense of lifelong fidelity 
and mutual parental responsibility, the race would 
undoubtedly go on, but there is little likelihood that 
it would go on well. There would still be mating and 
there would still be children, but if the children were 
to have any serious care, this care would have to 
become the responsibility of the state. According to 
‘Swift this is what Gulliver found in his ideal republic 
of houses, but it does not sound ideal outside a comic 
book. Children who are raised in orphanages are not 
conspicuously better trained than those who have had 
the care and affection of two parents. 

Because marriage is such a precious thing, it is part 
of the task of the Christian church to nourish it care- 
fully and to help in maintaining the sacredness of the 
marriage vow. That there are tendencies in our con- 
temporary life which make for the debasement of this 
precious spiritual currency is obvious to all serious 
observers. There are undoubtedly many unions in 
which the promise of faithfulness is made in a wholly 
Pickwickian sense. There are thousands of marriages 
from which the exalted mood of worship is conspicu- 
ously absent. 


Of all threats to the sacredness of marriage the civil 
marriage of the border town is, by general consent, the 
worst. Couples rush across the line from populous 
states like California or Pennsylvania and employ the 
facilities of our well-known Gretna Greens, the decision 
to do so often being made under the influence of 
alcohol. It seems always to be possible to find some 
person low enough to perform the legal ceremony, no 
matter what the condition or obvious intentions of the 
contracting parties may be. Frequently the ceremony, 
when conducted by a justice of the peace, is performed 
in an ugly office with nothing in the atmosphere to 


suggest the high seriousness of the occasion. Since the 


couple are usually alone, the law concerning witnesses 
is circumvented in practice by using members of the 
justice’s family for this purpose. The ceremony is 
usually brief, with the vows reduced to the banal 
“TI do,” and away the new couple goes. 

It is difficult to suppose that any intelligent person 
would get any real satisfaction from such a ceremony. 
It is as bad esthetically as spiritually, and the insight 
that marriage should be beautiful is very deep-seated. 
All that such a ceremony does is to cross a legal 
hurdle, and to cross it in a most unattractive way. 
Some, it should be added, choose this admittedly 
unattractive way because they fear the expense of 
something better or want to avoid what they consider 
fuss and nonsense, such as striped trousers, gloves, etc. 
It is rather touching to note that some couples, married 
in this minimum fashion, ask later the privilege of 
saying their vows in a setting conducive to reverence. 

One small straw in the contemporary wind is the 
appearance, in a few places, of the “Complete Marriage 
Service.” If we think this is now so rare as to be 
unimportant, we should be reminded that the “Funeral 
Parlor,” fully equipped and able to displace the church 
in dealing with death, was once a rare innovation, 
whereas now it is a firmly entrenched institution. Just 
as the up-to-date mortician provides embalming facili- 
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ties, hearse, funeral chapel, organ and clergyman, so 
the one who organizes a complete marriage service 
gives everything under one roof. It is a one-step 
service station. The marriage house can provide ring, 
flowers, witnesses, rented clothing, legal aid and advice 
on etiquette, as well as the service of clergyman and 
organist. All this can be had for a stated fee, and the 
careful bridegroom is not faced with unforeseen 
expense. 

No great critical faculty is required to see that 
what occurs in a House of Marriage is a secular affair, 
even if there is a minister present. The setting is 


commercial; there is the same possibility of haste; there - 


is the same absence of family in most instances. We 
readily see all this in the frankly commercialized under- 
taking, but we ought to realize that many supposedly 
religious ceremonies are almost as bad. There is no 
very great difference, in a border town, between the 
office of the justice and the study of the “minister” 
who has located in such a town to make his living in 
the marriage market. In some towns both the justice 
and the free-lance minister advertise. The ceremony 
may be a bit different, but the fact that an ordained 
clergyman performs it cannot obscure the fundamental 
fact that the contracting parties are isolated from their 
community. The minister’s wife may act as witness 
just as the wife of the justice does, and the chance that 
the young people are known to the officiating clergy- 
man is slight. The ceremony is therefore fundamentally 
impersonal and almost wholly devoid of deep meaning. 
The recognition of the church which the action in- 
volves is the very least that it is possible to make. 
When we come even to the more respectable setting 
of the home community, we must admit that here also 
there is often a marked tendency in the direction of 
the secularized marriage. Consider a marriage in a 
home or a garden. This may be an occasion of great 
beauty and, sometimes, of genuine reverence, but the 
problem before those eager to retain and emphasize 
the sacred aspect is very great. Often, in a home, the 
guests press closely on one another in necessarily 
crowded quarters and deep silence is almost impos- 
sible. The people have been laughing and joking, as 
they have a right to do in a home, until the very 
moment the service begins. Sometimes the good 
things to eat are conspicuously present and people 
know that one kind of service will follow the other. 
The household servants may even be at the doors 
with trays of champagne, waiting for the last public 
words to be said. I have had ministers tell me of being 
so wedged between the people on the stairway and the 
people in the hall that they hardly had room to move. 
It is not impossible to conduct a service of worship in 
such circumstances, but it is very hard, and the min- 
ister usually knows if he has failed. It is very hard 
to keep the sacred words from sounding perfunctory. 
Even in a church a wedding may easily fail to rise 
to the high level of sacramental experience. Marriage, 
especially the church marriage, has so interwoven the 
fashionable with the spiritual that the former is always 
close to the surface. The temptation is to be so con- 
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cerned with the details of fashionable correctness that 
the inner meaning is lost. People whose major atten- 
tion is given to the neckties for the ushers and flowers 
for the bridesmaids have little mind left for a proper 
consideration of the significance of the words that are 
to be said. These difficulties are by no means insuper- 
able, as is evidenced by the fact that a wedding in a 
place set aside for the worship of God often becomes a 
time of spiritual growth for all concerned. 

Most of us who read these pages are fully agreed 
that the place of public worship is the most appro- 
priate place for the solemnization of matrimony. Curi- 
ously, we do not agree in theory with the Roman 
Catholics that marriage is a sacrament, but in practice 
all our best efforts are in that direction. We hold that 
the tie which binds a man and woman together is so 
holy a tie that only in the place where men habitually 
worship God can we find the dignity, the atmosphere 
and the proper symbolism. We believe that the church 
should always be the meetinghouse, the place where 
men meet on the highest level which they can reach. 


Admitting all this, we can still go much farther in 
making marriage the sacred undertaking it should be. 
Several pertinent considerations will help us. In the 
first place, we must be clear in our own minds concern- - 
ing the true nature of marriage. Only if we are thus 
clear can we explain it to others. 


Marriage, according to the dominant Christian pat- 
tern, is a recognition of the deep fact of community. 
It says, in vivid language, that Christians are members 
one of another. People who fall in love could go off 
and begin living together if they chose, but they would, 
by so doing, be disloyal to the conception of the 
Beloved Community. What we hold is that love is so 
sacred that it ought not to be consummated lightly, 
but should receive the blessing of the group of those 
who care. The miracle happens, not at the altar, but 
when two people realize that fullness of life for them 
involves a complete unity of destiny. What happens 
at the altar is that the stamp of approval of the 
Christian community is made. A wedding is a religious 
occasion during which a man and woman make vows of 
lifelong fidelity, in the presence of those whose approba- 
tion they prize and whose blessing they seek. 


Such an understanding of the nature of marriage 
helps us to see what is wrong with the marriage at 
the office of the justice of the peace or in the study of 
the free-lance minister. That kind of marriage is 
spiritually impoverished because it is detached and 
broken. It is torn away from the fabric of our culture. 
To be fully meaningful the officiating person or persons 
should have a long intimacy with the couple to be 
united. Ideally the minister should have known the 
man and woman in a host of situations, some trivial, 
some humorous, some sad. In that case his words 
cannot possibly be perfunctory, because he really cares 
about the persons whose union is being solemnized. 
He has watched their growing attachment, perhaps 
for years. Contrast this with a situation in which the 
officiating clergyman has not known the bride and 
groom for even five minutes. 
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If the service is to-be fully meaningful, not only 
should bride and groom have the satisfaction of a 
minister who is their friend, but they should also have 
the satisfaction of the presence of their families and 
neighbors. They are honest enough to recognize that 
many have a share in their lives with a consequent 
right to participation in their happiness. Their par- 
ents and teachers, and many’ others, have helped to 
make them what they are. Why, then, should not 
these parents, teachers and others be asked to witness 
the most serious and exalted undertaking of their 
lives? 

Most of our Christian wedding vows are based on 
those found in the Book of Common Prayer and rightly 
stress the note of unity of destiny. That is what we 
mean when we say, “In sickness and in health.” The 
going may be smooth or it may be rough, but the 
two lovers propose to take the road together all the 
way to the end. Such a service is an “all-out” deelara- 
tion, wholly devoid of qualifications and saving clauses. 
The word “if” is hard to find, inasmuch as the loyalty 
expected is complete and unequivocal. 

It is one of the great merits of our ancient Christian 
marriage service that it frankly includes and expresses 
the hope of children as a normal result of the love 
which binds bride and groom together. No doubt 
there are churches in which this is omitted, as some- 
what indelicate, but such prudery is an innovation. 
One of the really encouraging signs of our time is the 
fact that so many young couples, when approaching 
marriage, talk frankly, though not lightly, of their 
hope of children. How can any sensitive person think 
of marriage without a sense of awe, in view of the fact 
that new human beings, with joys and sorrows of their 
own, and with eternal destinies, are almost sure to 
result. In its recognition of the deep fact of com- 
munity, marriage includes those who are not yet, but 
are devoutly hoped for. 

If our conception of the meaning of marriage is thus 
clear we can, in the second place, encourage a number 
of specific practices which are calculated to increase 
the sense of the seriousness of the occasion. One thing 
we can do to this end is to give the Christian com- 
munity a greater and longer share in the undertaking 
than is usually granted. The chief way in which this 
may be accomplished is by asking the approval of the 
community in advance, as is implied by the public 
announcement of intentions or the publishing of bans. 

Other Christian groups can profit at this pomt by 
‘the experience of the Society of Friends. Those who 
are married “after the manner of Friends,” 7.e., by the 
meeting as a whole, must bring forward their proposal 
of marriage to a monthly meeting of members. The 
proposal is seriously considered; a committee is ap- 
pomted to look into the matter, and to report. If the 
report is satisfactory, the marriage is arranged. Not 
only does this practice take group insight seriously, it 
also has the great advantage of making hasty marriages 
impossible. 

Another practice which increases the seriousness of 
the occasion is an enlargement of the vocal share of 
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the bride and groom in the service. The more the bride 
and groom can participate the better. Here, again, 
the Christian church generally can gain by Quaker 
experience. For almost three hundred years those 
married after the manner of Friends have said their 
own vows. No person makes them man and wife, but 
all present are witnesses to what they say. The ordi- 
nary Quaker vow is, “In the presence of the Lord and 
before these friends, I, John,’take thee, Mary, to be 
my wife, promising, with divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband so long as we both 
shall live.” The bride’s words are similar. 

Simple vows like those used in the Friends’ cere- 
mony can be incorporated easily into any marriage 
service, the bride and groom saying their vows directly 
to one another and without prompting. The beneficent 
effect of this practice is surprisingly great, the effect 
being quite out of proportion to the cause. In our 
marriage service at Stanford University, of which a 
number of graduates avail themselves because they 
find their true spiritual roots there, we have adopted 
the practice of spoken and unprompted vows, and we 
have found a unanimously favorable reaction on the 
part of the participants and their friends. All agree 
that the practice accentuates the note of reality. The 
very effort needed to learn the vows is valuable, since 
the deep seriousness of what is pledged has longer time 
to sink in, and advance acquaintance with the details 
of the service is all to the good. 


A third important contribution we can make, as 
church people, to the sacredness of the marriage vow 
is by minimizing its financial aspect, since it is emphasis 
on this aspect which is so marked in the secularized 
ceremony. We are less than candid if we do not admit 
that the prospect of a wedding fee is often very attrac- 
tive in the eyes of a hard-pressed minister or a hard- 
pressed minister’s wife. The financial lot of the min- 
ister is usually hard, even in great cities, because of 
the relatively high standard of living expected of a 
minister’s family. We cannot therefore blame a man 
who is glad when a little comes in to bring the budget 
a few dollars nearer to balance. But if we want the 
ministry to have the respect which it must have in 
order to be effective in this pagan age, we must do all 
we can to avoid the reputation of grasping at fees. 
The episode of “One Foot in Heaven,” dealing with 
five-dollar marriages and two-dollar marriages, was 
humorous, but also disturbing to one who cares about 
the standing of the ministry in the eyes of the present 
generation. The solution, of course, lies not in refusal 
to accept tokens of gratitude, since such refusal often 
does great harm, but rather in the provision of salaries 
so that dependence on extra fees is not necessary and 
the financial factor is thereby rendered unimportant. 

What the world frequently does not know is that 
many a wise minister performs a signal service to a 
couple intending marriage by helping them to make 
their wedding inexpensive. In many cases the only 
mention of money is the purely negative one in which 
the trusted adviser warns against display, urging sim- 
plicity in both decorations and attire. This is the kind 
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of advice for which many young people are deeply 
grateful, but which they are not likely to get except 
from a servant of the church. 

The fact that so many people are still unsatisfied 
with a wholly secularized marriage ceremony is an 
important fact about our culture. If men and women 
are so largely unwilling to celebrate life’s highest expe- 
riences outside the influences of religion, their paganism 
is not complete. Here, then, is one of the entering 
wedges by which revival may come, if we perform our 
part sufficiently well. We are contributing to our pat- 
tern of culture when we do all we can to keep the 
marriage vow sacred. 


Penny-Wise 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OST Christmas stories are about babes; many 

are about mothers; a very few are about fathers; 
but hardly ever is there a story about a quite old 
person. This is queer; for I am sure there cannot be 
a perfect Christmas without some very old people, 
even if they are like old Scrooge, who got a new heart 
when Christmas came; and I am also sure that in the 
First Christmas Story there was at least one very, 
very old person. So now I am glad to be able to tell 
a story in which Grandma is the most important 
character. 

It was almost Christmas. The children had 
emptied their banks and were counting up their neat 
piles of pennies and nickels and dimes, for they were 
going out to buy their Christmas presents for Mother 
and Father and Grandma. Peter was eleven, Sarah 
was nine, and Penny-wise was seven. Penny-wise 
was not her real name, but Grandma called her that 
because so soon she knew just what a penny would 
buy. “That child,” said Grandma, “is so like Great- 
Aunt Joanna that I could cry.” This interested the 
children and they wished they could see Grandma 
ery, just as they wished they could see Uncle James 
“rolling in his money,” as Grandma said he was. But 
Grandma laughed instead of crying, and she said: 
“Dear Aunt Joanna! She was penny-wise and pound 
foolish, for she saved her pennies and left the dollars 
to me, and I have spent many of them foolishly, I 
am glad to remember.” This distressed Father, who 
wished Grandma wouldn’t say such things, and he 
praised Penny-wise for her sense. But Peter thought 
Grandma was right. Peter adored her; she was so 
lovely and naughty and ready for fun and never said: 
“Oh no! I wouldn’t do that.” And she would quote a 
little verse, which went: 

Common sense is good to have, 
But never let it master you; 

For then it will deprive you of 
The foolish things it’s wise to do. 

So it wasn’t surprising to Grandma that Peter’s 
pile of dimes was very small. She knew he had done 
a few foolish things. So, when nobody was looking, 
Grandma slipped him five dollars and said: “Go ahead! 
Buy your presents. It’s a secret between you and me.” 
“IT ought not,” she added, “to have secrets from your 
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father, but he scolds me, and I’m afraid of him.” And 
then she laughed. Grandma often laughed. 

So the children set out. 

On Christmas morning Father was very pleased 
to have such useful and sensible presents—a garden 
rake, an excellent hammer, and a little wooden tub of 
shaving soap. Mother got a pair of useful, ugly, warm 
slippers. It’s a pity when useful things are ugly; but 
they often are. Grandma got some English wool, and 
there were some lovely wax night-lights from Peter. 
She didn’t sleep very well and could always, as Father 
told her, snap on the light; but she said: “No! Peter 
is right. Night-lights twinkle and make me think I’m 
a little girl again.” 

The children danced about, opening their presents. 
Piles of paper and ribbon lay about. Suddenly there 
was a ring at the front door bell, and a huge box 
arrived for Mother. It was a huge box. “Why!” said 
Mother, and she smiled at Father, who looked em- 
barrassed and shook his head. “No,” he said, “not 
guilty.” Mother opened the box, and there lay, all 
fresh and dewy, masses of roses, red and white, and 
a card which said: “For my loving mother, from 
Peter.” 

Everybody gasped and said: “But how could he?” 
“Where did he... ?” 

Grandma was so excited that she almost danced. 
“It’s all O.K.,” she said. “Peter came by that money 
honestly. I happen to know.” 

Father said: “Dll bet you do. It’s very extravagant.” 

Sarah and Penny-wise only stared. 

Mother said: “I just have to hug somebody, and 
it will have to be you, Peter.” 

Father said: “T still declare it goes against my New 
England grain to think what a rash son I have. He’s 
qualifying for President of the United States.” 

“But it was his money,” Grandma said, laughing 
again. 

“Well,” said Father, “his or not, it was very rash 
and extravagant.” 

Grandma said: “Nonsense! Where should we all 
be, I’d like to know, if God himself hadn’t been rash 
and extravagant and lovely to us at Christmas? Now 
that was a wild thing to do, if you like. The Prince of 
the World in an old stable. Very risky and glorious.” 

Father said: “Now come, come, Mamma!” And 
it wasn’t Mother he was talking to; she wasn’t listen- 
ing; her face was buried in the roses. 

Peter looked at Grandma, and Grandma looked at 
Peter, and a secret smile passed between them; and 
Grandma whispered to Peter: “I do love you, Peter, 
and I won’t ‘come, come!’ whatever your father says.” 


Under the stress of war days, David Lloyd George 
appeared at a meeting looking rested and refreshed, 
when those about him bore signs of strain. 

“How do you manage to keep fit under all this 
work and worry?” he was asked. 

“Oh,” replied the famous Welshman, “with me a 
change of trouble is as good as a vacation.” —Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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Democracy and the Fertile Ideals 


of Jesus Christ 


Mason Long 


N these days much of our talking on the subject of 

saving our democratic way of life is somewhat 
superficial. We merely skim the surface of this im- 
portant question. We speak about our priceless free- 
dom and protest our readiness to fight for it, but where 
to begin our fight most of us have but a hazy idea. 
We agree that the individual rights set forth in our 
Constitution must be saved at all costs, but we are at 
a loss to determine just how we should go about saving 
them. We glory over the progress in invention and 
research, over the fact that science has brought us 
greater material advancement in the last half eentury 
than in the previous two millenniums, but we are 
perforce beginning to see more clearly than ever before 
that test tubes and scales, mathematics and microscopes, 
will not in themselves save our democratic way of life. 
The freedom that we treasure is really not rooted in 
things—mechanical devices and scientific ingenuities. 

Even a liberal supply of educational institutions, 
together with all the knowledge that is dispensed by 
them, cannot save our democracy. The fact is that 
these can help to blast us to bits. Essentially the same 
information—mechanical laws and scientific formulas 
—are used by our enemies. Democracies and dictator- 
ships have these in common. Gold, gadgets, comforts, 
locomotive conveniences, and, in addition, encyclopedic 
knowledge of the affairs of the world are not the 
determining nor the differentiating factors in the long 
run. On the contrary, they have been known to hasten 
internal decay. 

What, then, does matter? The so-called intangibles 
have in the past and will in the future determine the 
destinies of nations—of our own dear America. Such 
inexplicable forces as ideas, sentiments, motives, emo- 
tions, and ideals will be the controlling powers behind 
the scenes. The important thing is not whether a 
man holds a machine gun, or a pistol, an arrow, a 
dagger, a gnarled club, or even his bare fist; but it 
matters greatly just what he intends to do with them. 
In which direction will he point the gun? And why? 
The means of destruction can be found if the mind 
harbors an idea of slaughter. In this respect we can- 
not boast about our modern civilization on the basis 
of material progress, except that an our destructive 
convulsions we can now obliterate more human beings 
per minute, and thus have presented additional quali- 
fications for high honors in the field of devilishness. 

It is this awful power of a thought, antecedent to 
all action, that worries us—worries the world. Any 
saving of democracy must begin with the directing of 
ideas, these fountainheads of all streams of human 
activity. What blessing or sorrow a single thought 
has wrought! A single sentence in I Trmoruy 1:20 did 
much in ushering in the dreadful Inquisition. There 


is only one way of adequately defending our democ- 
racy: the ingraining of good, wholesome ideas, kind 
and truthful points of view, virtuous attitudes of 
mind. . 

Man thrives in a free civilization on the basis of 
his moral excellence, his high sense of sacrifice and 
justice, honor and integrity, equality and good will. 
truthfulness and love. But, what are these? Why, 
they are most obviously spiritual intangibles. Never- 
theless, they are indispensable, for, whether we like it 
or not, democracy is built upon them. These must be 
taught our citizens from childhood up. Through each 
individual these Indispensables must penetrate busi- 
ness, education, government, science, and the arts. 
What a responsibility rests upon parents, chiefly upon 
the mothers of America! Motherhood is thereby raised 
to the pinnacle of importance. We can’t legislate good- 
ness and virtue into people from without. Selfishness 
and greed find ways of evading laws, and crookedness 
and injustice in high places cannot be deterred by the 
policeman. Where honor and integrity are not, ways 
of evasion will be found. What a central place schools 
and churches can fill! 

As we study our early American history, and reflect 
upon the most precious guarantees in our Constitution. 
we cannot escape the conclusion that our American 
form of democracy is the inheritor of certain principles 
that were sown in people’s minds almost two thousand. 
years ago. Consider the few and flickering experiments 
in democratic forms of government before the dawn of 
the Christian era, mere faint forerunners of a type of 
society that was later to become a reality. They 
sensed the glory of it, but lacked the spiritual and! 
emotional foundations which were so essential to a 
democratic structure. 

Then came the founder of Christianity. As a result 
of his life and teaching, there were thrown into the 
channels of human thought the most fertile ideals that 
human society had ever encountered. This founder. 
Jesus, summarized his philosophy of life in a few 
sentences: first, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind” (Marruew 22:37); and the second, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Marrnew 22:39) . 
The first implies a god who embodies our most bril- 
liant and optimistic dreams of what society can still 
make of itself and of its world. Not a static, ritualistic, 
denominational sort of god, but one who incorporates 
an ever enlarging, truth-revealing, creative cosmos. A 
god who is all that a healthy, normal, intelligent 
creature can conceive in a personification of the tre- 
mendous word LOVE. 

The second, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” contains a searching implication in the words. 
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as thyself. Strange as it may seem, a small percentage 
of us have really learned to love ourselves in the most 
beneficial way. Love of ourselves and of our neighbor 
must go hand in hand, complementing, sustaining, 
refining one another. A noble love of ourselves and 
an ignoble love of our fellows are incompatible. A 
high conception of ourselves and a corresponding high 
conception of our neighbor develop side by side. To- 
gether they attain to the perception of man as a 
majestic creature of far-reaching destinies, an indi- 
vidual with the privilege of developing his capacities, 
an individual endowed with a sacred personality, one 
which recognizes the beauty of untrammeled worship, 
the thrill of creative opinion, and the joy of unbridled 
speech, 


The first, loving God, credits man with the capacity 
for aspirmg to wisdom and perfection; the second, lov- 
ing one’s neighbor, with the honor and duty of apply- 
ing these to his fellow men. The first urges man to 
live on a high spiritual level of thinking; the second, to 
carry this ideal into human relationships. The first 
emphasizes that man, at his best, is a spiritual, loving 
creature; the second, that on this spiritual basis, all 
men are equal. The first lends the highest dignity to 
man’s estate and lifts his thoughts above mere mate- 
rialistic means and ends. It gives sanctity to human 
life, furnishes it with wings and intellectual magna- 
nimity. The second requires him to include his neigh- 
bor in all his plans. 


Love God! Love Man! Once these basic ideals 
were sown in the hearts of men, they began to revolu- 
tionize every aspect of human existence. They inspired 
men to search the heavens and the earth for new laws. 
In their name, one contest after another was won 
toward man’s emancipation. Bigotry, superstition, 
ignorance, and the forces of individual slavery even- 
tually fled before these simple truths, until at last 
appeared a truly great experiment in liberated man— 
The United States of America. Our concepts of free 
men and institutions owe their cogency and eventual 
triumph to the slow but ever increasing infiltration 
of these spiritual ideas into humanity during the past 
nineteen hundred years. Other religions failed to 
inspire men and to provide the necessary circumstances 
which made possible the advancements in the sciences 
and arts and, above all, in the many common decencies 
in the patterns of modern social existence. Our 
democratic system is not yet perfect; the presence of 
underprivileged, downtrodden and exploited multi- 
tudes warn us against complacency. 


The chief concern now is not that much ground is 
still to be won, but that there is danger of losing what 
we so slowly, toilsomely have acquired. The brilliance 
of scientific achievement has led people to forget the 
Galilean’s philosophy of life which made it possible. 
We dare not reverse cause and effect at this point. The 
development of mental faculties has brought on a class 
who revel in mere intellectual dexterity, who emptily 
mouth so many informational nothings and witty 
knickknacks. The danger is that we who have reaped 
the fruits of a long hard struggle for freedom, forget 
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the spiritual stars that lighted the way and inspired 
us to face the struggle. Those same religious ideals 
that made possible our present freedom remain to 
maintain it and to guide it on to still further refine- 
ments; for it dare not remain static. 

But—in the light of the complicated processes of 
our physical and mental organization, how is this to 
be done? The architects of the world’s social and 
political structures reside within the secret recesses 
of the inward spirit. Here within the center of per- 
sonality, from which all action emanates, the love of 
God and of neighbor can determine the entire course 
of human destiny. 

Silently, imperceptibly, but inevitably, the love of 
God and the love of one’s neighbor have pervaded the 
thoughts of men until they have wrought free peoples. 
These are the sources, the genesis, the intangible but 
all-powerful beginnings of our American type of free- 
dom. We may think of them as two stalwart pillars 
supporting our beautiful democratic structure. These 
key pillars must be kept free from the boring pests 
of hatred and prejudices, from the sharp teeth of 
selfishness and materialism. We must preserve these 
hallowed supports, keep them burnished bright, show 
them to the world, lest the tinsel and colors of the 
various appointments of the building lead us into 
forgetting them. 

Here is where our saving of democracy must begin. 
A true citizen of our American democracy is one who 
is aware of these basic spiritual concepts. He is one 
who, recognizing that our freedom was cradled by 
Christian principles, will strive to keep alive those 
principles so that the spiritual cause of our democratic 
effect shall not be removed—shall not perish for our 
children and their children. 


THE HAND THAT WRITES 


A Hand is writing on the wall: 
“When judgment strikes the hour, 
The wronged will rise at last in wrath, 
And claim their turn of power.” 


The strong, if moved to generous deed, 
Could rule a troubled land; 

If they but knew the power of love 
They could the earth command. 


The great, if they would humbly serve, 
Could learn the master’s art; 

By yielding place they might create 
An empire of the heart. 


But if they govern selfishly, 
Ignoring others’ need, 

The time will come when they must pay 
The penalty for greed. 


The great could stay the Hand that writes, 
Provided they were wise— 

If they would govern generously, 
Before the meek arise! 


t CHARLES Gustav GirELius 


Another Christ 


John Clarence Petrie 


HE surpliced preacher announced his theme, 

“Sacerdos alter Christus. The priest is another 
Christ.” The huge Gothic church was packed to the 
doors. There had been a thrill of expectancy before the 
Mass when the procession, headed by crucifer and two 
acolytes bearing tall candles, emerged from a door on 
the north side of the transept and moved slowly toward 
the rear of the church and then turned to march along 
the center alley toward the high altar. Behind the 
choristers came a long row of priests in cottas, and at 
the very end the three ministers of the Mass, the young 
celebrant between the deacon and subdeacon. It was 
his first Mass. This was his parish church, the great 
church of the Redemptorists. Here he had made his 
first Holy Communion and been confirmed. Here he 
had gone through the years of the parochial school 
from kindergarten through high school. From here he 
had gone off to the novitiate nme years ago as a 
stripling of seventeen. Now at last the greatest day 
of his life. There in the front pew were his parents, his 
old mother dissolved in tears, his brothers and sisters. 
When the Mass was over they would be the first to 
come to the altar rail to receive his blessing; but even 
before that they would have knelt at the same rail to 
receive from his hands the blessed Body of Christ 
under the sacramental form of bread. The Mass had 
moved majestically through the singing of the plain- 
song introit, “Dominus illuminatio mea, et salus mea, 
quem timebo? The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; of whom then shall I be afraid?” He had incensed 
the altar for the first time. He had intoned the song 
of the angels, “Gloria in excelsis deo.’ He had sung 
the collect for the day which begged God to permit 
the church to enjoy a life of peaceful devotion. The 
subdeacon had intoned the Epistle depicting the groan- 
ing and trayailing of all creation in anticipation of the 
redemption. The deacon had sung the holy Gospel 
from St. Luke telling of the miraculous draft of fishes 
and how the Lord told Peter that from thenceforth he 
should be a fisher of men. And now all was quiet. 
The vested ministers were seated in the sanctuary. 
The mighty congregation, having heard the Gospel 
repeated from the pulpit in English, had settled back. 
The Father Rector had made the sign of the cross. 
And then his theme, “Sacerdos alter Christus.” 

Another Christ! Father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, home—all these had been abandoned, as with 
Christ also. Never was he to have a home; no wife or 
children, or the tender ties of domestic life. Like 
Christ he was solely dedicated to the service of God. 
Like Christ he must render up his whole being as a 
daily sacrifice. And as Christ had offered himself on 
the cross for the salvation of the whole world, so would 
this young priest day after day for the rest of his life 
offer Christ’s Body and Blood in a sacramental manner 
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upon the altar as he celebrated Holy Mass. Like Christ 
he would pronounce over sinners God’s forgiveness. 
As priest, as preacher, as teacher, as pastor, he was to 
live among his people as Christ among his followers 
nineteen centuries before. What an exalted vocation! 
To take Christ’s place on earth. Yes, and what a cross! 
To have to suffer as Christ’s representative. 

A sigh seemed to run through the congregation, 
moved as if they were no longer many, but one. As 
the preacher’s blessing was imparted lips moved in 
prayer for the young priest. Even rough-handed men 
looked misty-eyed; for what Catholic man but had had 
a dream of the priesthood for himself at some time in 
his boyhood, even if only for the briefest moment. The 
ministers mounted the altar steps, the newly ordained 
priest intoned the opening words of the Nicene Creed, 
and the Mass moved swiftly on to its climax when for 
the first time the celebrant bowed over the bread and 
recited the mystic words of consecration. Soon the 
altar was thronged with communicants. Then the end 
of the Mass and the return after the procession of the 
young Levite to give his priestly blessing. 

“Sacerdos alter Christus.” 

The scene changes. Not a Gothic Redemptorist 
church but a Puritan meetinghouse in Boston more 
than a century ago. Again a preacher. And again, a 
text. This time, “A new commandment I give you.” 
We have an eyewitness account, left us by the nephew 
of the preacher. ‘With a somewhat rapid and elastic 
step, a person small in stature, thin and pale, and care- 
fully enveloped, ascends the pulpit stair. .. . Laying 
aside his outer garments, and putting on the black 
silk gown, he selects the hymn and passage from Scrip- 
ture, and taking his seat, awaits in quiet contemplation 
the time for commencing the service.” After the open- 
ing hymn the writer describes the invitation to prayer. 
“This is a solemn reality, and no formal rite, to him. 
The Infinite is here, around all, within all. . . . The 
very peace of heaven seems to enter and settle down 
upon the hushed assembly!” Then there is a pause 
after which the preacher reads from the fifteenth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel. They are familiar words, 
“I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man,’ but they struck the congregation with new fresh- 
ness of meaning as the reader stressed, “my joy,” “my 
friends.” “In many a distant scene of doubt and fear, 
of trial and temptation,” the music of the words “will 
come vibrating through the inner chamber of our 
hearts, and, at the sound, our bosom sins will disappear, 
‘awed by the presence’ of the ‘Great Invisible.’ ” 

Then the sermon. First the Christ himself, Son of 
Man made Son of God until his fitness to be the media- 
tor between God and men is evident to all the congre- 
gation. Then the application to each person present. 
That each one is called to be another Christ; that there 
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is a vast chasm between that calling and the miserable 
performance of Christians. “ ... the outstretched arm 
and clenched hand are lifted in sign of protest and 
warning, as the wrongs which man inflicts on man are 
presented with brief but glowing outlines. How the 
accidental rages of the so-called great flutter like filthy 
rags and crumble into dust as the meanness of arbi- 
trary power and worldly ambition is exposed! How the 
down-trodden outcasts rise up in more than royal 
dignity, as the intrinsic grandeur of man reveals itself 
through their badges of ignominious servitude! The 
preacher now enlarges upon the greatness of man; he 
shows how worthy every human being is of love, for 
his nature, if not for his character . . . every spirit 
becomes venerable to us, as heir of God and co-heir of 
Christ.” 


The service is soon ended with the simple benedic- 
tion, the greetings at the church door. But many a 
listener is too deeply moved for words. Men who have 
lost faith im their manhood have resolved to bring forth 
the tarnished image of God and once more give it a 
chance. 

“Sacerdos alter Christus.’ God has been held up 
before the eyes of a congregation by the words of a 
preacher. God in Christ, and then through Christ, 
God in each individual soul. 


Both the above incidents are historical. The first 
Mass of the young Redemptorist, utterly typical of 
first Masses everywhere, was witnessed by this writer 
thirty years ago in St. Michael’s Church, on Chicago’s 
North Side. The solemn preacher was listened to more 
than a hundred years ago in the Federal Street Church, 
now the Arlington Street Church, Boston. The frail 
little man in the black silk gown, whose altar was a 
pulpit, whose outward and visible signs of the Real 
Presence were the spoken word, was William Ellery 
Channing, the one-hundredth anniversary of whose 
death is being observed this year by Unitarians. 

The priest and the parson, representing ecclesias- 
tical and sacramental viewpoints diametrically opposed 
to each other, had nevertheless given a true application 
of the Christ mysticism which goes back to the founder 
of Christianity. All attempts to charge St. Paul with 
having “corrupted” the pristine Gospel of the Master 
by introducing into it a Hellenistic mysticism falls to 
the ground. To separate the Christ mysticism from 
the allegedly historical Jesus would leave nothing. 
Imagine the Gospels without the cup of cold water 
given to a little child being given to Christ; or without 
the promise that wherever two or three were gathered 
together in his name Christ would be in the midst of 
them! The teaching in the synoptics which is almost 
condemnatory of man’s inhumanity to man is the 
parable of the sheep and the goats wherein the standard 
of judgment is the visitation of the sick and the feeding 
of the hungry. And the reason given for the horror 
of man’s crime is that each offense against a fellow 
human being is a violation of the indwelling Christ. 

The doctrine of priesthood is not something limited 
to ordained priests and ministers of churches. The 
New Testament statement, “Ye are a holy priest- 
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hood,” as applied to all Christians, is recognized rather 
generally. Even Anglo-Catholic theology as a rule 
looks upon the priest as a representative of the whole 
membership of the church. In a recent gathering of 
Roman Catholic lay people to discuss what is known 
as the Liturgical Revival, a Benedictine priest opened 
his remarks by calling the assemblage, “My dear fellow 
priests.” The purpose of the sacramental presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist in Catholic churches is that he 
may be communed with and partaken of by the people, 
and that there they become more like him. The pur- 
pose of the Real Presence in the sermon is that the 
godlike may be not only recognized by the listeners 
but appropriated. “Sacerdos alter Christus” when 
properly interpreted means, “Each Christian is another 
Christ.” The Catholic Mass and the Protestant sermon 
then have tremendous implications not only for theology 
but for both individual and social thought and action. 
Not until the doctrine of the Real Presence taught by 
sacrament and preaching is translated into personal 
and social belief and action will there be a social life 
on this earth worthy to be thought of as the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 


PRAYER FOR CHRISTMAS 


Little child of pity, 
Humbly born, 

Comfort now the nations, 
Battle worn. 


Stretch out your compassion, 
Deep and strong; 

Cover all who suffer 
War’s great wrong. 


Let your bright, prophetic star 
Pierce the clouds above; 
Live again among us, 
Little child of love. 
Una W. Harsen 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


The World is in the Valley of Decision; 
It is standing at the parting of the ways; 

Will it climb the steps of God to realm elysian,— 
Or fall on horror of still darker days? 


Will it free itself of every shameful shackle? 

Will it claim the glorious freedom of the brave? 
Will it lose the soul of Life in this debacle, 

And sink into a mean, dishonored grave? 


All the world is in the Valley of Decision, 
And out of it there is but one sure road; 

Eyes unsealed can still foresee the mighty vision 
Of a world in travail turning unto God. 


All the world is in the Valley of Decision. 
Who shall dare its future destiny foretell? 
Will it yield its soul unto the Heavenly Vision, 
Or sink despairing into its own hell? 
JOHN OxENHAM 
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OUR CAUSE IS RIGHT 

HE Nazis have frequently charged that the war is not 

their fault, but the democracies’, and that the horror which 
now fills Europe is traceable to the evil conduct of the demo- 
cratic nations. They have advanced this proposition as a 
way to explain the cause of the war and to excuse their own 
misdeeds. It is, as everyone knows who is familiar with the 
Nazi propaganda of deception, one of the many excuses which 
Hitler offers to the world for his unprecedented campaign of 
bloodshed and destruction. 

But no one who reviews the developments which have 
taken place in Germany since 1933 can pass off responsibility 
for them on the democratic nations. The democracies are in 
no sense responsible for the Nazi perversion of moral stand- 
ards which bids us regard as virtuous the waging of war as a 
thing good in itself. The democracies are not responsible for 
the Nazi creed which declares that death on the battlefield is 
the ideal for which youth should strive. The democracies are 
not responsible for the Nazi philosophy of government that 
prompted General von Falkenhausen, the German Military 
Commandant of Belgium, to write, “... if any nations should 
show themselves recaltricant in collaboration with the New 
Order, they would simply be eliminated and would disappear 
from the face of the New Europe.” The democracies are not 
responsible for the Nazi racial. laws in accordance with which 
millions of Poles and Jews have been murdered, nor for the 
destruction of freedom by the Nazis in every land which they 
control. It is not by the decree of any democratic nation 
that Hitler executes hostages, or instructs children to inform 
against their parents, or orders the German armed forces to 
wipe out whole villages like Lidice. 

All of this is the Nazi attitude toward life and society. It 
is something which has been taught by certain philosophers 
over the years, something which found support among certain 
elements in various parts of the world, something which Hitler 
seized upon and made the essence of his New Order. It is 
all part of the Nazi belief—in peace as in war—which has no 
respect for human life, and no concern for anything except the 
state juggernaut which lives and grows fat on the misery of 
man. These things were part of German life under National 
Socialism before the war even began—indeed, from the mo- 
ment Hitler stepped into power. All of this is something that 
Hitler wanted irrespective of everything else and for which 
he and his Nazis alone are responsible. 

The war might conceivably have been averted had not 
Hitler’s own policy stood in the way. But now that war is 
here and we are in it, we not only fight with the assurance 
that we shall win, but in the knowledge also that our cause 
is right—The Churchman, New York. 


HOSEA BALLOU THE SECOND 
Crecetia B. Van AUKEN 


4-\F interest to Universalists in particular, as well as to the 

public in general, is the current exhibit of selected volumes 
from the library of Dr. Hosea Ballou, 2nd, first president of 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. The exhibit, which is on 
display in the main corridor of Ballou Hall, has been arranged 
by Dr. Marshall Swan of the English department of the 
college. 

Tufts’ first president, a noted Universalist clergyman, was 
recognized as a man of highest scholarship. The painstaking 
annotations made in fine handwriting on the books exhibited 
testify to the fact that he thoughtfully studied and cherished 
the books that were his possession. His legacy to the college 
was his library, considered a remarkably fine one for the 
period. 

In spite of the fact that Dr. Ballou was a self-educated 
man, with very little formal schooling, he won high academic 
honors.. He was the first Universalist ever to be awarded the 
degree of doctor of divinity from Harvard University, and was 
_a member of the Board of Overseers of that famous institu- 
tion. To Tufts, where he served as president from 1855 until 
‘his death in 1861, at the outbreak of the Civil War, he brought 
‘the reputation of erudition, remarkable for his day. 
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Centrally hung is a scene depicting the dedication of Tufts 
College, an event attended by many Universalist notables. 

Thirty or more volumes are included in the exhibit, for 
which excellent accompanying legends have been prepared. Dr. 
Ballou’s interest in bibliography is shown in a very rare edi- 
tion, Spanheim’s Introductio as Geographiam Sacram, first 
published quarto said to have been 1698, which on the flyleaf 
its owner corrected to the date 1679. Two Treatises of Pro- 
clus, the Platonic Successor, is one of an edition of only two 
hundred copies. 

Thomas Paine is represented by two early items, Rights of 
Man, and Letters Addressed to Mr. Paine, both profusely an- 
notated, showing the especial care with which Tufts’ first 
president read these works. There are first editions of the 
poems of James Russell Lowell, and Whittier’s “Old Portraits,” 
a first American edition of the poems of Shakespeare, a copy 
of Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man, to all of which Dr. Ballou 
added many penciled notes. 

Of unusual significance are the history books displayed. At 
the time of Dr. Ballou’s administration, history was practically 
unrecognized as a college study. Modern for his day, how- 
ever, the early president saw more clearly than the majority 
of his contemporaries the educational value of the subject, and 
the relation between events of past and present. He was a 
history scholar, and introduced at the college a history course 
which he himself instructed. Upon his death, the course was 
dropped, because there was nobody else on the faculty quali- 
fied to continue it, and it was not until thirty years later 
that a department of history was established. 

The 700-page volume of the reading notes “taken by Dr. 
Ballou” shown in the exhibit is a further manifestation of 
the early Universalist’s careful scholarship. This book is 
open at his commentaries on the early life of Déan Swift. 

Owing its foundation to the interest of the Universalist 
Church, Tufts College, since the days of Dr. Ballou, has 
maintained a long tradition of liberalism. As the current 
significant exhibit reveals, the first head of the college was a 
forward-looking progressive. 


RESPITE 


UTUMN ends, not by the calendar, but by the season it- 

self. The leaves are gone, save those few parched hangers- 
on that will cling the winter through to twigs of oak and 
beech and ironwood. The weeds have ripened and their pods 
are empty. A few jays remain, and the earliest juncos are drop- 
ping in; but even they speak softly now. 

The quiet days and the silent nights are at hand. One 
walks abroad in the hushful evening, a quiet so deep that 
footsteps are exaggerated even in their echo and voices ride the 
chill air an amazing distance. So deep the silence that we 
shall hear the faintest whisper of the first snow. 

Gone is the crisp rustle of September leaves. Gone the loud 
complaint of the katydids, the crickets and all the other in- 
sects of the early fall. The frogs and peepers are silent. The 
chipmunks are resting from their frantic scurrying of the har- 
vest season, and the squirrels go quietly about their business. 
Winds that rushed through the full treetops of six weeks ago 
now sway the naked branches with a cold swish. Even the 
streams have ceased their brawling. 

Winter creeps in, silent as the stars; only when it is full 
upon us will it howl round the house corner and rattle its icy 
knuckles at the door and windows. It is as though time itself 
were now at rest for a moment, a solemn pause before the 
season of the Nativity and the turning of the year—New York 
Times. 


The value of the “A” gasoline ration coupon has been re- 
duced from four gallons to three gallons. 

Tough, isn’t it? 

Over in England, the milk ration has been reduced again. 
Nobody there, grownup or child, now gets more than two 
pints of milk per week. 

Isn’t it too bad about us and our gas troubles?—Portland 
Express. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


ESTABLISH THE ECONOMIC BASES OF PEACE 


To THE Epiror: 


The editorial on pacifists and the article, “One Hundred 
Years of Channing Seed,” compel a reaction. 

After a century of trying to create peace while neglecting 
to do the things to establish peace, is it not time to change to 
the plan given in my little book and start creating conditions 
that will make future wars impossible? At least would it not 
be well to take some of the space now used in trying to ex- 
cuse present conditions and give consideration to a definite 
proposal that is the climax of ideals that have been in the 
minds of our greatest leaders of the century? 


Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


This letter refers to The Problem of Peace by Mr. Selden, 
published by the Maudslay Press of Cranesville, Pa., at 25 
cents and 50 cents per copy, and is a study of the economic 
factors which lead to peace or war. As the author says, “It is 
not what we wish for that determines results, but what we do 
or neglect to do that compels events.” 

Tue Eprror 


WORK WITH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


To tHe Epiror: 


A total of twenty-three young people attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this fall have indicated membership or 
interest in Unitarian and Universalist churches scattered 
throughout the United States, in a tabulation prepared by 
the University Y.M.C.A. on the campus. 

Each student is given a Religious Preference Card and 
from these the campus churches select their constituency. 

In addition to the twenty-three (twelve men, eleven 
women), seven W.A.V.E.S. are representatives of the liberal 
churches. 

I, as associate secretary, have made these names available 
to the Unitarian Society in Madison, of which Rev. Kenneth 
Patton is minister. 

J. Stewart Diem 


Madison Wis. 


BOYS IN CAMP AT MADISON 


To Tue Epiror: 

I am writing to tell you that Mrs. Rodehaver and I are 
trying to get in touch with Universalist boys who have been 
stationed at Truax Field in Madison. So far we have con- 
tacted John Wellington of Bob Rice’s church, George Hewison 
of Wes Cate’s church, and Clifton Tyler of Luther Morris’ 
church in Milford. We are having them out for dinners. 

The chaplain supplies me with names in so far as he 
is able. However, he does not have records of the boys 
unless they have filled out a card at a chapel service. If some 
of the Universalist boys have not as yet attended chapel, we 
should not know of their presence at the field. 

I should appreciate a note in Tur Leaner to the effect that 
we are anxious to have ministers send us the names of their 
boys who are at Truax Field. 

Tonight I am having dinner with Stewart Diem, who is 
now working as student secretary of the University Y.M.C.A. 
It is possible that William Metz will also be with us. Three 
voices crying in the wilderness! 

Sincerely yours, 

My.es W. Ropenaver 
Madison, Wis. 

Myles W. Rodehaver is director of religious education at 
Christ Presbyterian Church while he is doing postgraduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin. Tar Eprtor. 


A DAUGHTER OF LOMBARD 


To THE Eprror: 


There is a notice of the death of Frances White, daughter 
of Nehemiah White who was really a great scholar and_presi- 
dent of Lombard University. Frances and her brother Willard 
were fellow students of mine. The notice of her death is in 
the Know Alumnus Vol. 26, No. 1. 

I respectfully suggest that you write to Dr. Willard White, 
Longmount, Colo., for particulars for a suitable notice in THE 
LEADER. 

For some reason I never could find any obituary in Tue 
Leaver of President White. 

Dr. White and his family fought a good fight for our faith 
and for our schools, equal to the efforts of some others, but, 
as it were, his light was hidden, not entirely of his own will 
and modesty. 

Henry LaFayerre Giespir 
Manchester, Iowa 


THAT LEADER EDITORIAL ON BIRTH CONTROL 


To rue Eprror: 


Your editorial in Tae Curist1an Leaver of November 21, 
entitled “Massachusetts and Birth Control,” leaves, it seems 
to me, very much more to be said. With characteristic toler- 
ance you point out that Protestant ministers who do not hesi- 
tate to suggest to their people that they should vote for or 
against certam amendments on a ballot can hardly object 
to Catholic priests doing the same. I do not indeed see how 
it is possible for us logically to object to this sort of thing 
per se, and I would be one of the first to protest if that right 
were ever contested. 

But is there not something more involved in the situation 
with regard to birth-control legislation in Massachusetts and 
other states than the right of priests to urge their people to 
vote against such legislation? What the concerted action of 
Catholics amounts to is the denial to non-Catholics of the 
legal right to a procedure which seems to the latter to be 
truly moral and something desperately needed. If Catholics 
wish to refrain from birth-control techniques for moral and 
religious reasons, they certainly have every right to do so. 
But it would appear that it is something less than sportsman- 
ship, to put it mildly, to deny to everyone else the right to 
use these procedures legally. We cannot divorce our right 
to do a thing from the results of our exercise of that right. 
When Catholic priests persist in doing so, as they certainly 
do in birth-control matters, they do not contribute to reli- 
gious tolerance. The Catholic hierarchy would do a great 
thing for religious tolerance in this country, if it would 
permit the passage of such a piece of legislation as that which 
they recently defeated in Massachusetts, while at the same 
time urging their own people not to practice birth control. 

It may be said that this is too much to expect of the 
Catholic clergy, as it would be too much to expect of the 
Protestant clergy in some other connection. If that be so, 
so much the worse for the clergy both Catholic and Protestant! 

I am also amazed at your assertion: “Their contention 
that continence is a nobler rule of life is a sound contention.” 
Continence under certain specific situations would undoubt- 
edly be a sound and thus an ethical practice. But to say 
that continence can be elevated to a nobler rule of life is 
to go back to Paul who certainly can never be accused of 
saying the last word on sexual relations! What is continence 
nobler than? I suppose you mean that it is nobler than the 
sex act, that it is really better to get along without sexual rela- 
tions altogether, but if we must have them, why alas we 
must! Practically what you are saying, though I can’t 
imagine your saying so, is that when a man and his wife 
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have had the full number of children they can provide for 
adequately, or for any other valid reason should not have 
any more children, then it is sound for them to have no 
further sexual relations. That would appear to me to be 
thoroughly unsound both physically and psychologically. 


I would never admit that the practice of continence is, 
per se, nobler than the practice of having sexual relations. 
Many people have long since come to the idea that there is 
nothing unethical or irreligious about the sex act, per se, 
entered into without any desire for children and that, in fact, 
the act itself may well heighten their appreciation of a good 
deal of what ethics and religion are all about. 


Perhaps I have read into your remark about continence 
what really isn’t there. But that is what your remark sug- 
gests to me. In any case the first point that I comment on 
is perhaps the more important. 

Norman D. FiercHer 
Montclair, N. J. 


In pointing out the nobility of continence where home con- 
ditions or religious convictions call for it, we had no inten- 
tion of reflecting upon the normal relations of people or 
dictating to the consciences of our fellow men. 


As to the point that it would be fairer and finer for 
Catholics to let Protestants decide the matter for themselves, 
Dr. Fletcher is right of course, and we are indebted to him for 
making this so clear. For long years people in Belgium who 
believed in cremation had to send the bodies of their loved 
ones into France to be cremated, because the Catholic Church 
had secured a law against cremation. Now that law has been 
repealed. So will prohibitions against the liberties of doctors 
and others in regard to birth control fall before the march 
of intelligence, decency and fair play. Tur Eprtor. 


DAUGHTER OF FORMER EDITOR REBUKES US 


To rue Eprror: 


What can I say to make you understand the wrongness 
of birth control? [What about giving doctors the right to pre- 
scribe for their patients as their judgment dictates? That was 
the question in the Massachusetts election. THe Eprror.] 


Such a wonderful magazine that my father was editor of 
for twenty-five years. To think a so-called religious paper 
should advocate disobeying God’s word. Dare you print 
my side of the question? I feel I have the right to express 
the other side, for I have been down in the valley of mother- 
hood to return with a precious bundle twelve times. God 
knows to whom he is sending these children and shows his 
trust by doing it. He tests the unselfishness of those who 
do not have children and judges them by what they do for 
those who have an overburden and need help. 


The six God took back from me so soon, he must have 
felt were ready to be with him. The six now living are doing 
their share to help you live in a peaceful world. I have four 
in the armed services. The last left a week ago, the only 
one drafted, and he had to leave a young wife and a three- 
weeks-old daughter. Had I not had a big family could I 
have given so many to fight for you? You rail against what 
our priests say is right. You have to thank the priests for 
the word of God, yet in a religious paper you urge the words 
and works of a people turned from God who plan how many 
persons should be born and when. Thank God I have my 
sons to give! 

Marron Bisper Prase 
Hyannis, Mass. 


All thoughtful persons, and especially all who have had 
devoted, unselfish mothers, respect motherhood. We are 
among the fortunate who have the memory of a noble mother. 
She not only bore six children and bravely pulled her own 
oar, but she was broad-minded and tolerant, willing to let 
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others decide intimate, personal questions by the light that 
God gave them. 


The writer of this letter joined the Catholic Church when 
she married. We are glad that she has a faith to comfort 
her. So have we. It is called the Universalist faith. It be- 
holds the revelation of God in the truths of science as well as 
in the truths of God’s Book. Good people in the Universalist 
Church believe implicitly that it is the will of God that we 
should plan our cities, plan our government, plan our families, 
use the brains God has given us, and help one another. If these 
intelligent people desire to control the size of their families, 
it would be a little more generous-and fair for the Catholic - 
hierarchy to let them do it and not try to jam Catholic doc- 
trie down their throats by law. THe Eprror. 


THAT LETTER OF GEORGE W. DOWNS 


To THe Eprror: 


I enjoyed “Reactions of Our Readers” in the October 17th 
Leaver, and the letter of George W. Downs interested me 
especially. 

I wonder whether both the liberals and conservatives are 
not right; that is, both partially right. There certainly is 
much Scripture for the belief in universal salvation. When 
one -once sees it he wonders why he never saw it before; 
he will go through his Bible and each time it will multiply 
itself. I used to believe the old doctrine of eternal hell; I 
knew so many wonderful people believed it that I felt I 
should be presumptuous to disbelieve it. Then there came 
a time when I could not stand the thought, and God himself 
opened my eyes that I might see the truth. 


May I mention a few of the passages upon which I rely for 
the Scriptural teaching? “There shall be no more death” (Rev. 
21:4). “There shall be no more curse” (Rev. 22:3). “He 
must reign until he shall have put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy to be destroyed is death” (1 Cor. 
15:25,26). “Unto me every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue shall swear” (Isa. 45:23). “He will not always chide, 
neither will he keep his anger forever” (Ps. 103:9). Jesus 
said: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me” (JoHN 12:28). J 


But perhaps there is more than one way of looking at the 
teaching of the atonement, a truth which seems so revolting 
to Mr. Downs. When great emphasis is placed on the literal 
blood of Christ, and the hearer’s mind is directed to that 
red stream, and he does not see the great love of God, 
the Father, and his magnanimity in providing a means 
whereby we may come into a personal relationship with him, 
this explanation becomes revolting. ; 


We Universalists believe in the final harmony of all souls 
with God, but we know that souls are not naturally in har- 
mony with God. God has chosen a means of bringing them in- 
to harmony with himself. That means is the identification of 
the individual with Christ, God’s Son. This personal rela- 
tionship may be expressed in various ways. Because of the 
old Jewish rites, the term which they understood best was 
atonement. Jesus himself called it “believing on the Son.” 
In another place he called it being “born again.” Jesus said, 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you” (Joun 6:53). Some Christians 
call this relationship being “washed in the blood.” 


The thought of blood is indeed revolting, and yet there is 
nothing revolting about a blood transfusion. On the con- 
trary, I have heard people speak with a thrill about giving 
a pint of blood for the blood bank. In modern terms perhaps 
Jesus would say, “Except ye receive a transfusion of my 
blood, ye shall not have life.” There are many ways of ex- 
pressing the same truth, and the important thing is that it be 
expressed in terms which the listeners will understand. 


Lucy H. Hammonp 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Views from the Hill 


T long last it is now possible to take 
the first substantial step toward the 
goal of ideal denominational financing. 
“The Universalist Appeal.” “United We 
Stand!” “My Fair 
Share!” These are 
phrases descrip- 
tive of the plan 
by which our de- 
mocracy of some 
five hundred 
churches may ade- 
quately, and with 
dignity, finance 
services of the to- 
tal church. For 
years we have 
been struggling towards this end. 

Requests for financial support have 
been going to our people in considerable 
number each year. They have issued 
from the church’s various allied organi- 
zations, and, in the form of “quotas,” 
Loyalty Fund, Forward Together Pro- 
gram Fund, Emergency Fund, they have 
issued from the church itself. It is not 
that these requests for support are wrong, 
or that the organizations making the re- 
quests are wrong. The program of the 
Universalist Church costs money, and 
who is to pay that money other than 
Universalists? 

But some of us have felt increasingly 
that the multiplicity of these appeals 
should and could be avoided. Therefore, 
it is with considerable satisfaction that 
we are soon to see taken the first step 
toward the ideal. 

The plan has been devised by the 
trustees, through the Board’s Committee 
on Budget and Control. It looks di- 
rectly in the direction of a single united 
presentation of all the needs of the total 
church. 

For the present year, the plan calls 
for merging into one all appeals made 
formerly by the church organization—no 
quota statements, no separate requests 
for subscriptions to the Loyalty Fund, 
the Forward Together Program Fund, 
the Emergency Fund. Universalists will 
be approached through their churches 
to make one all-inclusive gift to the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 

Will the allied organizations also ask 
for support? Doubtless they will this 
year. But should the present plan suc- 
ceed sufficiently, the separate appeals 
for aid from allied organizations will be- 
come unnecessary. 

Within the next month, copies of an 
attractive pamphlet will go to ministers 
and trustees of all local churches. This 
pamphlet will be educational in charac- 
ter, descriptive of the work the church is 
doing, and showing exactly the costs in- 
volved. Accompanying the pamphlet 
will be a letter to ministers and board 
chairmen requesting their responsible 
leadership in implementing the plan. 


The plan itself is at least twofold. It 
states specifically that “quotas” as such 
are going to be wiped out just as soon 
as the bylaws can be rewritten. The 
amount of support given by a local 
church to the work of the church-at- 
large will henceforth be voluntary. 

A local church, through its minister 
and board of trustees, will be asked to 
raise the quota figure, if possible, this on 
the knowledge that other appeals will 
not be made. If the local church thus 
assumes definite responsibility for setting 
the amount of the contribution (a figure 
equal to the quota and higher if possible) 
and agrees to collect it and pay it, the 
matter will thereupon be concluded. 
Whether this amount will be included as 
an item in the regular budget, or raised 
by other means, is a matter for the local 
church to determine. 

If the local trustees fail to recognize 
their responsibility in this connection, 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America will ask them to name 
persons in the local parish who, working 
with the leaders of the church, will serve 
locally as representatives of the larger 
church and solicit local Universalists. 

The old quota system levied a charge 
against a parish. That was one way of 
doing it. A plan whereby individual 
Universalists are urged to assume their 
fair share of responsibility is better. 

The effort will succeed in exact propor- 
tion as the intelligent and consecrated 
leaders in churches out across the country 
voluntarily assume the task of carrying 
it with thoroughness and enthusiasm to 
the people of their churches. 

Contributions are exempt from income 
tax. If you wish to take advantage of 
this by making your gift before the for- 
mal appeal reaches you, checks should 
be made to “The Universalist Church of 
America” and mailed to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Your home church 
will receive credit. 


It’s the “Way” It’s Done 


No matter how good a thing may be, 
if one has a mind to one can, in telling 
another about it, so emphasize certain 
aspects and so neglect other aspects, or 
so twist the whole business, that reader 
or listener receives a wrong impression. 
The thing itself is not before us. We are 
given only a discussion about it, and the 
discussion distorts the facts. 

The Central Planning Council, in sug- 
gesting to Universalist churches three 
objectives for the current year, did not 
urge ministers to “take in more mem- 
bers.” The significance of church mem- 
bership was the point of stress. The 
implication contained in the former state- 
ment is that the Council is after “count- 
ing noses,” which is just not true. But 
if the significance of membership is prop- 
erly brought home to our people, they 


will “pray” and “serve” and “work.” 

The second goal proposed by the Coun- 
cil is that each church provide a council 
of able leaders to plan the total parish 
program. It is implied that this is all 
right as far as it goes, but that organiza- 
tion and machinery should be laid aside 
for the “duration” in favor of greater and 
more human needs. Is it conceivable 
that the splendid leaders of our church 
who comprise the Planning Council are 
not fully cognizant of the superior claims 
of services to humanity over the machin- 
ery of more effective organization? 
Means to ends are all-important. When, 
in a church, there is a program which is 
causing its children, youth and adults 
to worship, to study, to pursue good 
fellowship and to perform good works, 
it has come to pass by the laying of 
plans to that end. 

“Write to the newspapers on one side 
of the sheet with double spacing and 
wide margins.” Yes, the Council said 
this, but in a very unimportant aside 
and in a very “by-the-way” manner. 
But, as a third objective, the Council 
urged churches to publicize among their 
people the meaning and the implications 
of Universalism’s Great Avowal. There 
is a difference! Worth-while events 
should be broadcast in the community. 
Of course. Outstanding achievements, 
from which sister churches might profit, 
should receive attention in THe Leaver. 
Of course. But, let’s keep our eye on 
the ball. The Council spoke of the 
meaning and implications of Universal- 
ism. Once these receive the attention 
they deserve, people will pray and work. 

Why not be fair? If we propose to 
discuss the merits (or lack of such) in 
so important a proposal as was made to 
our churches by the Central Planning 
Council of the Universalist Church of 
America, let’s give due notice to the 
thing itself as well as to our personal 
views about it. 


Free and Responsible 


We speak of free persons, free coun- 
tries, free journals. Free to do what? 
As we please? Hardly. That is license. 
It is a great thing to be free in these 
days. But it is a greater thing to be 
responsible; responsible for the interests 
of the larger whole. RC 


Good books are still needed for the li- 
braries at Outlaw’s Bridge and Friendly 
House. It is advisable to send the list of 
books for approval before going to the 
expense of sending the box. This will 
avoid duplications and waste. When 
packages are sent by freight or express to 
Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, please address 
them to Kinston, N. C., with the nota- 
tion: “Notify addressee at R. F. D. No. 
2, Seven Springs, N. C., on arrival.” 
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There will always be a Christmas 
In spite of bitter darkness, 
And men’s hearts will yearly sing, 
At the cradle of the King. 
And perhaps this far-flung season 
Will light new altar fires, 
For all its tragic sadness, 
To bring closer those desires 
Which only seas of sorrow 
Can kindle in each breast. 
Or assure, at council tables, 
The Supreme Abiding Guest. 
So shall we pray this Christmas 
That all our strivings cease 
As under stars at midnight 
We grope our way to Peace. 

I. M. F. 


CHRISTMAS, 1942 


In our happier days we could scarcely 
have pictured the dark Christmas of this 
year—the nation’s boys scattered over 
the globe, in Arctic snows, under broad 
palm trees, on hot, desert sands, in lush 
jungles. Neither could we, easily, have 
pictured our own familiar cities black 
and unfriendly at. nighttime. 

But this may just be the year to rid 
ourselves of some of the encumbering 
practices which have taken so much of 
the real spirit out of the holy season, and 
perhaps we shall emerge from it spiritu- 
ally richer. 

Too often, in these commercialized 
days, the whole long season results, for 
many people, in great bodily weariness, 
unwholesome sacrifice, vain strivings and 
disappointments, if not for themselves, 
for others. Sometimes it almost seems 
that the glad lilt, the gracious kindliness, 
the eternal hope for better things within 
us, are swamped in the breathless rush to 
get somewhere or to do something. 


In an elevator, on one of the busy 
rush days of last Christmas season, a 
woman was overheard to remark to 
another: “This is nothing but a pagan 
custom that has us in its clutches and 
we have to keep up with it whether we 
want to or not.” It was a startling 
thought, but one which contains a cer- 
tain element of truth. 

Seasonal gift-giving is a very old cus- 
tom. The old Roman Saturnalia was a 
celebration in honor of Saturn. The 
planet was in the ascendancy between 
December 17 and 24, and it was the 
pagan custom to make lavish gifts in 
“an orgy of peace and good will.” 
Slaves were treated as equals, and the 
poor were fed with the rich. When 
Christians, nearly four hundred years 
after the birth of Christ, began their 
celebration in accordance with the date 
set by Rome, the two seasons came to- 
gether. The reason for the choice of De- 
cember 25, in preference to a date more 
likely to have been nearer the true one, 
is said by many to have been because of 
the advisability of a single great festival. 
Be that as it may, it appears that Chris- 
tians borrowed one of the old customs as 
an outward expression of their own joy 
in the celebration of the Nativity. 

Gift-giving is a fine and generous 
thing, and it is right that wholesome 
sacrifice should accompany it, but those 
of us with a vision of the spiritual en- 
richment which the season should bring 
ought to be giving thought to keeping it 
a Holy Season. Let us make Christmas, 
1942, a church-centered season, and 
Christmas Day a church-centered day. 

There are lovely customs which carry 
the true spirit of Christmas: the Na- 
tivity pageant in the sanctuary at mid- 
night; the carols, up and down dark 
streets—and for novelty this year try the 
very old carols, which were really rounds, 
sung for the purpose of assembling the 
party for the journey to the church 
(for example: “Come Along, Isabella, 
Come Along”); the custom of “going 
greening,” groups joining together to 
bring home the greens; parties for mak- 
ing the home decorations with a program 
on legends and customs; writing long- 
promised letters, or letters to those not 
on the regular list; calling on old friends 
and lonesome newcomers, taking a slip 
from a favorite plant, a good book to 
loan, a few cookies made by a new 
recipe, or merely the kindly word of 
greeting. 

Let this be a thoughtful Christmas. 
Let us make of it an experience which 
will enable us to face the new year with 
the quiet confidence that “underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” We need this 
confidence for the days ahead! 


DIXIE DOINGS 
December 1, 1942 


Issued Every Little While by the First 
Universalist Church, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Our church is just now engaged in a 
eampaign to increase attendance, mem- 
bership, financial support, Sunday school 
interest, and, in short, every department 
and organization of church work. We 
have sent out two hundred twenty-five 
letters to families living within four or 
five blocks of the church, inviting those 
who have no church home to visit 
us, and, if.our service and faith appeal 
to them, to make this their church. We 
have set up some ten or twelve com- 
mittees of church members who will work 
for a better attendance, more members 
and a greater interest all along the line. 
Already considerable headway has been 
made, and the campaign has been in 
progress only one month. One new 
member was received into the church 
Sunday morning, November 22. Others 
have signified their intention of uniting 
with the church before Christmas. 

Our Association of Universalist Women 
has received several new members this 
fall. Several others are expected to be- 
come members soon. 

December is the month for broadcast- 
ing our full morning service. The week 
commencing November 30, every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, Mr. Skeels broad- 
casts the Morning Devotions, sponsored 
by. the City Ministerial Association. 
These broadcasts, like the Sunday morn- 
ing services, are broadcast directly from 
our own church auditorium. The cost 
of the Sunday broadcast is five dollars. 
per week, in case any wish to help. 

The problem of where to house all our 
Sunday school pupils is beginning to be 
a serious one. We now have to ask one 
class to meet in the church kitchen. 
Every available place was taken last 
year, and when one new class was added. 
in September the kitchen had to be 
pressed into service. After the war we 
hope to be able to build additional room 
for Sunday school and social use. 

We shall be pleased to give special in- 
formation to any local groups that may 
be arranging North Carolina programs. 
Write us when your meeting is to be held 
and we will send you a letter giving latest 
news by return mail. (Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, 304 Raleigh Street, Rocky Mount.,. 
N..C.) 

We should be glad to have the names 
of Universalist boys in camps near us. 

We miss the visits of persons driving 
to and from Florida. We hope that when 
the war is over we shall be put back on 
the list of places to be visited. We are 
half way between Boston and Miami. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘WHAT IS CHRISTMAS? 


Christmas is not a sentiment, but a 
power let loose, and an authority. It is 
the regnancy of right in human life. But 
what Right is we are not always wise 
enough to know. ‘Therefore a_ little 
wicket-gate is opened for us that we may 
enter the mighty realm of Right, and 
the name of that gate is Good Will. 
And even with good will we may some- 
times make mistakes, but such mistakes 
have this advantage—they always leave 
us nearer the right way than the mis- 
takes of ill will do. Every purpose be- 
gotten of ill will has the cosmic warning, 
“No Thoroughfare,” written on it; we 
can’t go through on that line. We have 
come thus far along our pilgrim road by 
good will only, for that and that alone 
connects us with the vital power that 
makes for righteousness and progress. 
There is no progress without righteous- 
ness, and good will is its dawning ray. 


W. J.C. 


STUDENTS AT HOME 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Many a church calendar during the 
holiday season will carry a word of wel- 
come to all students who are home from 
school or college. A telephone call, let- 
ting them know that the minister as 
well as the parishioners will be glad to 
see them in church on Sunday would be 
a friendly gesture, too. 

In some churches special recognition 
is given this group in church school. 
Arrangements are made with a former 
teacher perhaps or for someone emi- 
nently fitted to guide discussion in such 
a group to meet with them for a session. 
One or two students who are home earlier 
than the rest might well be given the 
responsibility for arranging such a class 
and notifying others of the plan. 

In a number of churches opportunity 
is provided sometime during vacation 
for these young people to meet with their 
minister. In one city it is customary for 
the minister to give a breakfast for the 
students of the church at the local Uni- 
versity Club. Another arranges for an 
evening at the parsonage, still another 
for a late afternoon tea or get-together. 

It matters little what form the occa- 
sion takes. Simplicity and_ sincerity 
should be its keynotes. The important 
thing is keeping alive the bond of friend- 
ship and interest—the feeling that even 
though for the time these young people 
are away, they still “belong” here, that 
the church and the minister remember 
and care. 

This year something similar might well 
be done for the service men returning for 
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“WHERE IS HE THAT IS BORN?” 


Up from the hearts of millions every- 
where, 

Groping for light, the question will arise 

This Christmas Eve as on the starlit air 

It rose from other seekers, old and wise: 

“Where is he that is born ... .” Oh, 
where is he? 

The night is dark—we’ve lost the way 
somehow .... 

Yet even as he waited for the three 

Wise Kings of old, the Christ is waiting 
now: 


Ready to give his peace to all who come; 
Ready to give the rest we long have 
sought— 
O Master, we have been so blind and 
dumb, 
We have been fearful, anxious and dis- 
traught— 
Help us to find these by the lifted light 
Held high within thy hands for men to- 
night. 
Grace Noiit Crowe. 


furloughs. If the latter are young they 
could be included with the college group. 
Long absence results too often in loss of 
interest. Maintaining the fellowship in 
friendly ways, at regular intervals, makes 
it easy upon returning again to take 
one’s place in the home church. 


LIGHTS AT CHRISTMAS 


With regret, some of us must draw our 
shades and keep inside our own homes 
the lights of Christmas this year, rather 
than gaily trim windows and porches as 
has been our custom. Let Christmas 
lights burn brightly within! Make your 
rooms beautiful, with care, not cost; 
with cones, berries, the spicy fragrance 
of the tree, the sweet incense of wood- 
smoke. Let a créche be the center of 
your Christmas observance this year, or 


a lovely Nativity picture framed by tall 
candles. Let your lights burn brightly 
in honor of him whom we call the Light 
of the World—From Christmas at Your 
House, issued by the Maine Council of 
Churches. 


OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS GIVE 
GENEROUSLY TO CHINA 


Our prediction in a recent issue of THE 
Lraper — that this year’s offering for 
China would be a substantial one — has 
been fulfilled, even beyond our expecta- 
tions. On December 1, one month after 
the date the offering was taken locally, 
the amount sent in by Universalist 
church schools had exceeded last year’s 
total offermg. That is quite a record! 
Our whole denomination may well feel 
proud of what has been accomplished by 
children and youth, together with their 
leaders, in our church schools. 

Best of all, this increased giving seems 
to be directly related to the experiences 
of discovery and learning which pre- 
ceded it. Heartening are the reports of 
ways in which leaders and pupils to- 
gether planned for this year’s program 
and sought to develop attitudes of un- 
derstanding and good will. 

Space prevents the listing of all offer- 
ings, so again we give those in excess 
of $10.00 received since the last report: 

District of Columbia: Washington, 
$21.93; Illinois: Joliet, $25.00, Sycamore, 
$15.50; Maine: Auburn, $25.00, Augusta, 
$17.60, Bangor, $12.30, Orono, $11.00, 
West Paris, $14.45; Massachusetts: An- 
nisquam, $12.19, Everett, $14.00, Fitch- 
burg, $11.85, Gloucester, $20.42, Malden, 
$10.00, Melrose, $10.00, Monson, $22.30, 
North Adams, $11.40, North Weymouth, 
$10.00, West Somerville, $12.00; New 
York: Buffalo, $14.50, Carthage, $25.00, 
Morris, $13.75, Perry, $23.50; Ohio: Mil- 
ford, $14.00; Rhode Island: Pawtucket, 
$12.30, Woonsocket, $10.01; Vermont: 
Derby Line, $16.20, Springfield, $20.00; 


Wisconsin: Monroe, $30.60, Wausau, 
$10.00. 
On December 7 offerings received 


totaled $916.85. 


AT JORDAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis of Suffolk, Va., 
reports forty-three pupils on hand for the 
reopening of the day kindergarten at Jor- 
dan Neighborhood House early this fall. 
Of this number more than half were en- 
rolling for the first time. Several new- 
comers were introduced to the house at 
this summer’s vacation school, conducted 


by Miss Beulah S. Cone and Mrs. Willis. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MR. EMMONS COMPLETES HIS WORK 


Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist Church of America and 
director of the Department of Finance, 
has announced his withdrawal from the 
service of the Board of Trustees, to take 
effect January 1, 1943. 

Mr. Emmons began his service on the 
Board December 15, 1928. His first 
work was the raising of funds for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 
He soon was placed in charge of financial 
work for the denomination as a whole. 
His reports to the Board for the last 
eight years show that he has raised ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash during that period. Bequests 
written into wills will increase this 
amount. During the fiscal year 1941-42 
his department raised $51,886.25. 

In discharging his duties Mr. Emmons 
has traveled thousands of miles and 
visited most of our churches. He has 
had great influence in inducing parishes 
to adopt the “Every-Member Canvass.” 

He has assisted in denominational 


projects of many kinds. He was the 
first dean of the Institute of Churchman- 
ship at Ferry Beach. For six years he 
was dean of the Ministers’ Institute, 
also held at Ferry Beach. He has 
preached often in churches throughout 
the country. An important matter un- 
der his supervision has been the “Loy- 
alty Fellowship.” 

Mr. Emmons recently said: “I want 
the Universalist people everywhere to 
know that I appreciate the courtesy and 
kindness that I have received, and also 
the help that people have given me. 
Both ministers and lay people have co- 
operated to make my work possible. 
And as for the finance committee of the 
Board, under which I have done my 
work, no man could have been given 
more loyal support.” 

A resolution of the Board of Trustees, 
passed unanimously at the last meeting, 
directed that in appreciation of Mr. 
Emmons’ services to the church, a sub- 
stantial gift of money be made to him. 


MAINE CONVENTION 
HOLDS FALL MEETING 


At the fall meeting of the executive 
committee of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, held at Waterville on No- 
vember 13, the following officers were 
elected: 


President, Elbert Hayford, Hallowell; 
first vice-president, Horace Stewart, 
Bangor; second vice-president, Dr. 
Weston A. Cate, Auburn; secretary- 
superintendent, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, Waterville; treasurer, Harry R. 
Freeman, Portland. 

Trustees of Endowment Funds: 
Leonard Bishop. South Portland, 
Andrew Spinney, Portland, and Carroll 
Skillin, Portland. 

Fellowship Committee: Edgar J. 
Brown, Waterville, Rev. George W. 
Sias, Turner Center, Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, Portland, Rev. Edwin B. Cun- 
ningham, Augusta, and Rev. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Orono. 

Trustees of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House: Rev. Sheldon , Christian, 
Brunswick (1945) , Dr. Harry Townsend, 
Westbrook (1944), and Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham, Augusta (1943) . 

Members of Interdenominational Com- 
mission: Clerical, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, Waterville; lay, Miss Marion 
Ulmer, Portland. 

Representatives to the Maine Council 
of Churches: Elbert Hayford, Hallowell 
(executive committee), Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Pittsfield (executive com- 
mittee) , Rev. Stanley Rawson, Caribou, 
ard Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland. 


Representatives to the Christian Civic 
League: Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
Augusta, and Dr. Elmer I. Whitney, 
Oakland. 

Preacher of the Occasional Sermon in 
1943: First choice, Rey. Arnold L. 
Simonson, Bangor; alternate, Rey. 
Walter E. Kellison, Biddeford. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the recent Rumford Convention 
it was voted to continue the Forward 
Together Committee with the following 
members: Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of 
Orono, chairman, Dr. Elmer Whitney, 
Oakland, Mrs. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, 
Mrs. Frank Vickerson, Portland, and 
Charles Kennedy, Biddeford. 

The proposal originating in the New 
Hampshire Convention, that the Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont Conven- 
tions create a joint commission to study 
the possibilities of creating a field work 
area in Northern New England with 
a full-time regional field worker, met 
with favor. Rey. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Rey. Stanley Rawson and Rev. Gerald 
K. Wyman were appointed to serve on 
this commission representing Maine. It 
was the opinion of the executive com- 
mittee that this work should be supple- 
mentary to that done by the superintend- 
ents. It was pointed out that both 
types of work and workers are necessary. 
Accordingly, a second commission of 
three members was created to study the 
feasibility of changing the office of 
Maine State Superintendent from a part- 
time to a full-time position, with a view 
to securing a superintendent of churches 
who would not have the responsibility 


of carrying on a local pastorate in addi- 
tion to the state work. Rev. Arnold L. 
Simonson, Rev. Sheldon Christian and 
Norman Trafton of Gardiner were ap- 
pointed to this commission. 


TUFTS MAKES AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tufts College, in line with its acceler- 
ated wartime program, will now consider 
applications from high-school seniors de- 
siring to enter as freshmen at the open- 
ing of the second semester which starts 
January 26, provided they meet specified 
requirements, it was announced recently 
by Dean Nils Y. Wessell, director of 
admissions at Tufts. 

“Applications should be entered at 
once,” he states, “in order that students 
accepted will have ample time to draw 
up programs adapted to their special 
needs in the war-training courses of- 
fered.” 

Well - qualified secondary - school stu- 
dents who would not normally graduate 
until June from high or private prepara- 
tory schools may enter applications now, 
provided such applications have the en- 
dorsement of the school principals in 
question. A number of special scholar- 
ships are available for able students in 
need of financial assistance. 

Under the accelerated program, a full 
college course at Tufts can be completed 
in two years eight months. With guid- 
ance, entering students may select 
courses training them for specialized 
work in the war effort and in postwar 
reconstruction tasks. 

Young men may enter the Tufts Naval 
R.O.T.C. upon passing a physical exam- 
ination and other tests given by the 
Navy Department, and be assigned to 
Tufts to complete undergraduate work 
while receiving special instruction in 
naval science and tactics. Those success- 
fully completing instruction are recom- 
mended for commissions in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps. 

In co-operation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Tufts also offers spe- 
cial ground and flight instruction. The 
Tufts Engineering School is working in 
close relationship with training courses 
for both Army and Navy and also for 
many essential industries. Thus stu- 
dents may enroll in specialized courses, 
keyed to defense, in fields of chemistry, 
electronics, radio communications, ac- 
counting and economic statistics, where ~ 
there is at present an acute shortage of 
trained men. ; 

Scientific courses, including engineer- 
ing subjects, physics and chemistry, are 
also open to students enrolling in Jack- 
son, department of women at Tufts. 
The program is designed to meet woman- 
power needs in specialized fields, and 
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Jackson students are counseled in regard 
to training to fill vacancies within in- 
dustry as of the end of each semester, 
if needed. It is also possible for women 
students to combine scientific courses 
with liberal arts subjects in a plan 
adapted to the individual student’s abil- 


ity. 


MAINE NOTES 


On November 1, Rev. Harriet Baker 
Robinson concluded her pastorate at 
Oakfield. Rev. Hannah J. Powell of 
Waterville is now serving as interim 
minister. 


The Church of the Messiah (Universal- 
ist) in Portland voted recently to sell its 
downtown property and relocate after 
the war. The pastor, Major William 
Dawes Veazie, staff member of the Army 
Chaplains’ School, Harvard University, 
has been granted leave of absence for 
the “duration.” 


The vestry of the church in Bath has 
been offered to the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Bath Iron Works for use as a 
nursery school for small children whose 
mothers are employed in defense indus- 
tries. 


Rev. Elmer Colcord, Ph.D., formerly 
of Provincetown, Mass., has begun his 
work as pastor of the church in Gardiner. 


The Hiram church, formerly a unit of 
the Western Maine Interdenominational 
Larger Parish, now works independently 
with Rey. Hervey Hoyt as minister. 


Rev. Gerald K. Wyman, pastor of the 
Church of Our Father (Universalist) in 
Rumford, resigned the pastorates of the 

. churches at Canton and Canton Point, 
effective November 1, to enable him to 
devote more time to the church in Rum- 
ford. Rev. Will A. Kelley of Livermore 
Falls is now scrving the Canton church. 


A new Men’s Club was recently or- 
ganized at the Bangor church, of which 
Rey. Arnold L. Simonson is pastor. 
Fifty-six attended the first meeting. 


Theodore Webb, a Universalist stu- 
dent at the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
has been called to the Old Town church. 
He succeeds Robert Davis, now a stu- 
dent at St. Lawrence University. 


The state superintendent, Rev. Ken- 
neth C, Hawkes, was the speaker at the 
annual church members’ roll call supper 
at the Pittsfield church on November 15. 
Mr. Hawkes has been granted dual fel- 
lowship by the Congregational-Christian 
Church of Maine. 


The church at Waterville recently par- 
ticipated with the other Protestant 
churches of the city in a community re- 
ligious census. Over thirty new families 
of Universalist preference were discov- 
ered. At present a joint Protestant 
every-member financial canvass is being 
made. Financial contributions to the 
Waterville church have increased 96 per 
cent over a period of three years. 
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HERBERT D. GOFF, PROMINENT UNIVERSALIST, DIES 


Herbert Dexter Goff, a trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House since 1930, 
died November 19 at the Jane Brown 
Memorial Hospital, Providence, R. L., 
following an illness of five weeks. Funeral 
services were conducted November 23 
by Rey. William Couden, D.D., at the 
Remington Funeral Home next door to 
Mr. Gofi’s home, 253 Armington Street, 
Cranston. Interment was in the family 
lot at Riverside Cemetery, Pawtucket. 


A widely known Universalist layman, 
Mr. Goff was born July 24, 1868, in the 
Smith Hill district of Providence, the 
son of Ephraim and Mary E. Dexter 
Goff. His father was a deacon of the 
First Universalist Church. Except for 
the few years that he withdrew for per- 
sonal reasons, the deceased was associ- 
ated with this parish. 

Mr. Goff was well known in the Smith 
Hill district, but for the past thirty 
years he lived in the Edgewood section 
of Cranston in the house built by his 
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North Hartry. The men of the 
Headquarters Company (North Hatley) 
of the Sherbrooke Regiment attended 
church in a body on All Saints’ Day. 
Fifteen men connected with the Nortb 
Hatley church are members of this 
organization, and while not in active 
service they drill two nights a week and 
are subject to call for full-time duty if 
needed. Most of the men are either 
past the active service age or quite 
young. The captain of this company is 
a financial supporter of the church. Ten 
men and one woman from the North 
Hatley church are on active duty in the 
fighting forces, six overseas. 

On November 10 Rev. R. L. Weis, pas- 
tor, conducted the funeral service of Mrs. 
E. St. Dizier of Massawippi, eighty-nine 
years of age. She was a lifelong Univer- 
salist. 


Mr. Weis was chairman of the Re- 
membrance Day devotional service in 
the Town Hall on November 11 for the 
eighth time. 


Huntinevittr. With the death of 
Mrs. Emma Sabrina (Richardson) 
Libbey in her eighty-eighth year, the 
Huntingville church lost one of its oldest 
members. The funeral was held in the 
church on November 13. The Hunting- 
ville church takes pride in the record 
of its sons in the services, five of the 
six men having gone overseas, the sixth, 
in the R.C.A.F., having been in the 
service in Ontario for over two years. 
Of the five men overseas, two in the 
R.C.A.F. have been missing for many 
months—one over Malta and one over 
the North Sea. Another man is a pilot 
officer in the R.C.A.F. in Africa, and 
two men are in the Forestry Corps in 
Scotland. 


father. He was a real estate broker and 
insurance agent and in late years devoted 
most of his time to his personal real 
estate. 


Probably few Universalists have at- 
tended as many conventions and church 
gatherings as Mr. Goff. In over fifty 
years he rarely missed the Rhode Island 
and General Convention sessions. He 
was present at the organization of the 
National Young People’s Christian Union 
at Lynn, Mass., in 1889, and attended 
most of the annual conventions until 
the golden anniversary at Lynn in 1939. 


Some years ago he was a member of 
the Universalist Club of Boston. 


In the summer of 1881 Deacon 
Ephraim Goff took his family to Ply- 
mouth, N. H., on a vacation trip. There 
was a fortuitous meeting with Dr. Quil- 
len H. Shinn, who signified his intention 
of starting a Universalist camp meeting 
at the Weirs on Lake Winnepesaukee the 
next summer and exacted a promise that 
the Goff family would attend. The 
promise was kept, and the deacon’s 
family were faithful attendants until 
1894. The late Mr. Goff continued his 
interest in the meetings when they were 
established at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, attending many of the sessions 
since 1901. The past summer he re- 
mained four weeks, leaving only when 
the buildings were being closed. 

Aside from church gatherings Mr. 
Goff traveled a great deal. As an eight- 
year-old boy he visited the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
Thereafter he never missed seeing every 
fair, exposition or historical celebration 
in the United States up to 1939, when 
he traveled twelve thousand miles by 
bus between New York and the Golden 
Gate. He often liked to tell of a journey 
from Milwaukee to Portland, Maine, 
riding wholly on interurban trolley cars. 
His faculty for entering into genial con- 
versation with strangers made for him 
a host of friends all over the country. 

Under Mr. Gofi’s will, according to an 
item in a Providence newspaper, the 
First Universalist Church of Providence 
and Tufts College are beneficiaries to the 
extent of five thousand dollars each. The 
church bequest is for the Ephraim Goff 
Fund, the income to be used for general 
church purposes. The Tufts bequest 
establishes the Herbert D. Goff Fund 
to assist worthy students. The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House is left one 
thousand dollars and the Ferry Beach 
Park Association five hundred dollars. 
The personal estate was reported as more 
than forty thousand dollars. Judge Ben- 
jamin W. Grim of Providence is the 
executor. 

Mr. Goff never married. He is sur- 
vived by a cousin, Edwin H. White, of 
Eastondale, Mass. 


R. F. NeepHam 
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FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


The church at Scranton has _pur- 
chased the new Pilgrim Hymnals for the 
church services and The Beacon Song 
and Service Book for the Sunday school. 

The church was renovated this fall. 
The heating system was overhauled, the 
kindergarten room was refinished, and 
new electric light bulbs were installed 
throughout. Church activities are be- 
ing extended, and the people are taking 
advantage of each opportunity to make 
the work of the church more effective. 

The church in Nicholson is now un- 
dergoing repairs. The church is on the 
circuit with Brooklyn and Kingsley. 
This fine group of churches is at present 
without a minister. Any minister who 
is interested should get in touch with Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders, the state superin- 
tendent, at 912 Vine Street, Scranton. 


DEATH OF MRS. GEORGE 
L. THOMPSON 


Rev. George L. Thompson of Ran- 
dolph, Mass., has left the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and is now convalescing 
at 17 Winthrop Street, West Newton, 
Mass. He suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of Mrs. Thompson, December 2. 
She was Edith Stone of Weathersfield, 
Vt. Three sons survive her: Donald A., 
of the Library of Congress, who lives in 
Arlington, Va.; George C., of West New- 
ton, Mass.; and Robert, now in the 
U. S. Army. 


NEW WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


A new Unitarian and Universalist joint 
project in California began December 1, 
when Rev. Sheldon Shepard, for nearly 
sixteen years minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Los Angeles, began 
a survey and activities in the San Fer- 
nando Valley under auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America. He 
has been living in the valley, for two 
months and has already made some 
contacts on the field. 

Headquarters and one meeting place 
will be in the minister’s home, 10816 
Whipple Street, North Hollywood. A 
beautiful chapel, seating forty, has been 
arranged there. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Shepard, and of the ministers’ coun- 
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cil of Southern California, that a circuit- 
type work, with certain activities cen- 
tered in the various communities, offers 
the best plan for present conditions. 
The valley, about ten miles by twenty, 
contains several distinct population and 
business. centers, including Van Nuys 
and North Hollywood, each with a 
population of more than fifty thousand. 
There is no liberal work in the valley. 

The local work has the enthusiastic 
approval and interest of the ministers 
of Southern California. Mr. Shepard 
hopes to attend the California Univer- 
salist Convention meeting in May with 
the report and representation of an or- 
ganized church. 


MRS. FRANK ADAMS 


Mrs. Dora Carter, Mrs. Grace D. 
Scofield and Mrs. W. J. Graham have 
issued a memorial tribute to Mrs. Frank 
Adams, long a member of the State 
Board of the Minnesota Convention, 
whose home was at Owatonna. When 
able, she filled successively every office 
on the State Board, and when confined to 
her home she wrote hundreds of letters 
to the isolated. She was organizer of 
the Steele County Social Welfare Board, 
and an officer of the W.C.T.U. Visiting 
Universalist ministers always stayed at 
her home, and she was Sunday school 
superintendent for fifteen years. 


FLAGS DEDICATED 
AT LITTLE FALLS 


Over two hundred people attended 
a service of worship and dedication on 


Sunday, November 8, held at the Uni- . 


versalist church in Little Falls, N. Y., 
in honor of the young people of the 
parish now with the armed forces. 

Three flags were dedicated—a service 
flag, a Christian flag, and an American 
flag. The service flag was made and 
given by Mrs. A. L. Billings, and carries 
twenty-five stars. The Christian flag 
was given as a memorial to Mrs. Annie 
S. Eveleth, long an active worker and 
devoted servant of the parish and its 
missionary work, which this flag sym- 
bolizes. The American flag was given 
by the class of the Friendly Heart. 

Rev. Howard B. Gilman, pastor of the 
church, preached on “Be Ours the 
Torch.” Mrs. Carmie Innes was the 
soloist. 

Young people who took part in the 
service of dedication were George 
Helmer, Robert Edick and Paul Zeman. 

Thomas Burney, who has two brothers 
in service and in a few months will 
himself be called into service, read the 
Roll of Honor, which is: Pvt. Clarence 
A. Benedict, Pvt. Marcus J. Benedict, 
Pvt. Claude A. Burney, Pvt. Robert O. 
Burney, Pvt. Richard W. Callister, Pvt. 
Cornelius A. Casler, Pvt. Bertram W. 
Casler, George B. Dale, U.S.A.R., Pvt. 
John Daniels, Harold L. Eaker, U.S.N.R., 
Laura V. Glave, U.S.N.R., Pvt. Phillip 
R. Helmer, Jr., Pvt. Richard F. Irving, 
John W. Johnson, U.S.N., Richard F. 
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Leskovar, U.S.N.R., Sgt. Charles W- 
Phillips, Grant W. Phillips, U.S.C.G.. 
Sgt. George E. Rahm, Pvt. Leland J. 
Rice, Cpl. H. Curtis Simmons, Chester 
L. Snyder, U.S.N., Pvt. Harold O. Sper- 
beck, Sgt. Robert V. Stewart, Theodore 
G. Wright, U.S.A.R., Pvt. Lewis W- 
Zoller. 


LINK WITH UNIVERSALISTS 


Edna Mae Oliver, veteran stage and 
screen actress, who died recently on her 
fifty-ninth birthday, sang at one time 
in the choir of the old First Universalist 
Church on Main Street, Malden, Mass. 
She lived with an aunt in the family 
home on Prescott Street. 


COLONEL AMES ESTABLISHES 
PERMANENT MEMBERSHIP 
IN LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


The Hon. Louis Annin Ames, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of 
America, who initiated the founding of 
the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship at 
the Worcester Convention in 1933, having 
maintained two memberships in it since 
that time, in the names of the late Mrs. 
Ames and himself, has now made provi- 
sion for the continuity of these mem- 
berships, as permanent memberships. 
through the years that lie ahead. To 
accomplish this he has given five hundred 
dollars in trust to the Universalist 
Church of America, the income of which 
will provide for the annual ten dollar 
membership fees, effecting the annual 
renewal of memberships in the Univer- 
salist Loyalty Fellowship. 

Doubtless a number of those who 
maintain membership in this Fellow- 
ship would be interested in doing as 
President Ames has done in establishing 
these permanent memberships. 

The 15 per cent federal income tax 
exemption on gifts to benevolences makes 
this month of December a most favorable 
time in which to give generously to 
one’s church. The per dollar cost to the 
donor of such gifts is substantially re- 
duced if 15 per cent of one’s income 
is contributed to some benevolence. And 
this applies to the setting up of perma- 
nent memberships in the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship at two hundred 
fifty dollars per membership. The gov- 
ernment is willing to accept less in taxes 
so long as one uses the 15 per cent 
exemption to support the Christian 
church or any of the splendid benevo- 
lences that have issued from the Chris- 
tian Spirit in the heart of man. 

In these closing days of the calendar 
year we extend a cordial invitation to 
those .of our adherents who are finan- 
cially able, to follow the example of the 
president of our church and establish 
permanent memberships in the Loyalty 
Fellowship by placing two hundred fifty 
dollars with the Universalist Church of 
America in trust for that purpose. Each 
year the names of such members will be 
published as usual, on the effective re- 
newal date, and the income will be ap- 
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plied in support of the work of the 
general church. 

* * * 

We are happy, too, to announce that 
Dr. George F. Brewster of Northport, 
N. Y., has made his annual memorial 
contribution of two hundred dollars to 
the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, in 
honor of his late aunt, Miss Georgiana 
Harriot of New York City. 

* * * 


It is a very real pleasure to report 
here the additional renewals of mem- 
bership and new memberships in the 
Fellowship since the previous list pub- 
lished in Tue Curistian Lraper: 
Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon, Oak Park, 

Ill. 

George H. Bedford, North Adams, 
Mass. 

Miss Annie M. Bowker, Central Falls, 
Rel: 

George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, 
Naa Ye 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Walter L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 

Harold P. Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, 
N. J. 

Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, 
ING Bf 

J. Melvin Dresser, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, 
pel fe 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 

C. L. Kohn, Geneva, Ill. 

Mrs. Sealand W. Landon, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

M. C. Lovell, Springfield, Vt. 

Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Paul Oliver, Frankfort, Mich. 

Mrs. Flora C. Priest, Canton, N. Y. 

George C. Randall, New York, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
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Headmaster 


Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Clara W. Seely, Hammonton, 
N. J. 


F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, 
Mass. 

Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Miss Blanche Stratton, Linesville, Pa. 

Mrs. Maria P. Tedford, Pittsfield, 
Maine. 

Miss Anna S. Tucker, Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Cuartes H. Emmons 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,267. 

Alabama. Camp Hill, 1. Cohassett, 3. 

Colorado. Denver, 2. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 

Massachusetts. Canton, 4. Springfield 
(Second Church), 6. 

Michigan. Liberty, 2. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 9. 

New York. Carthage, 11. 

North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 1. 

Ohio. Columbus, 2. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church 
of the Restoration) , 1. Standing Stone, 1. 

Vermont. Derby Line, 1. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 6. 
Total, 1,320. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 374. 

Alabama. Florala, 1. 

Connecticut. Stafford, 1. 

Maine. Dexter, 35. Kingfield, 1. 
Livermore (Norlands), 1. Rumford, 4. 

Massachusetts. Beverly, 8. Everett, 
4. Framingham, 5. Springfield (Second 
Church) , 2. Swampscott, 7. 

Michigan. Liberty, 7. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 3. 

New York. Carthage, 8. 

Ohio. Columbus, 5. 

Ontario. Olinda, 2. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church 
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of the Restoration) , 2. Standing Stone, 2. 
Towanda, 2. 

Quebec. North Hatley, 5. 

Vermont. Derby Line, 2. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 1. 

Total, 482. 


PERSONALS 


Harold R. Simmons, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. C: A. Simmons of Albion, N. Y., 
is now in the service of his country. He 
is stationed temporarily at Fort Wads- 
worth, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., took charge 
of the services at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark, N. J., December 6, 
and went to Cleveland for the Foreign 
Missions Conference. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., supplied for Dr. Etz at the 
First Universalist Church in Medford, 
Mass. 


Rey. Helene Ulrich has been promoted 
to the position of principal interviewer 
in the U. 8. Employment Service, and 
has been transferred from the Fitchburg 
to the Northampton office. She is liv- 
ing at 5 Churchill Street, Amherst, Mass. 


Rey. Duane Kelley Lyon is now sup- 
plying the Universalist church of Los 
Angeles and living at 932 Fourth Avenue 
in that city. 


Mrs. Dudley C. Moore has been ap- 
pointed director of religious education of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Moore 
has served Unitarian churches in Mont- 
real and in West Newton, Mass. She 
begins her work in the Detroit church 
on February 1. 


Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of our 
church in Hutchinson, Kan., recently 
gave four more addresses under the 
auspices of the Hutchinson Ministerial 
Association over Radio Station KWBW. 
Dr. Bell is also establishing a preaching 
station at Lyons for those who will be 
unable to attend services in Hutchinson 
because of tire and gasoline rationing. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
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A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
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Obituary 


LILLIE UPTON 


Mrs. Lillie Upton, widow of Jesse Upton and 
daughter of the late Eleazer and Eliza (Gwinn) 
Hathaway, died November 18 at her home, 115 
Federal Street, Salem, Mass. She is survived by 
three sons: Clarence H., Salem druggist; George 
A. of Salem; and Ernest F. of Waterville, Maine. 
Also six grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children, and one sister, Miss Mercy J. Hath- 
away of Salem. 

She was a member of the First Universalist 
Church. Her funeral was held November 19 from 
her home, Rev. Arthur A. Webster officiating. 


FREDERIC A. PULLMAN 


Frederic A, Pullman died November 21 in 
Detroit, Mich., at the home of his son, Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Our Father. 

Mr. Pullman was the son of Rev. James M. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to. the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs.’ Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Pullman, long-time minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Mass., and a nephew 
of George M. Pullman, founder of the sleeping- 
car industry. In recent years he had been living 
in Chicago, connected in an official capacity with 
the Pullman Company, and an active member of 
St.‘ Paul’s Universalist Church there. 

Burial was in Albion, N. Y., Rev. George A. 
Gay of the Middleport Universalist church off- 
ciating. His wife Cora Hoglen Pullman died 
eight years ago. 


HELEN TARBELL LONGFELLOW 


Mrs. Lee W. Longfellow; a‘ lifelong Uni- 
versalist, died at’ her home ‘in’ Machias, ‘ Maine, 
on October 31 at the age of eighty-two. For a 
great many years she had been very active in 
church and community affairs. She and her hus- 
band have been outstanding citizens, having been 
very philanthropic. Their married life was a 
particularly happy one, and seven years ago they 
observed their golden wedding anniversary. 

Mrs. Longfellow is survived by her husband, 
three daughters, Marion and Frances Longfellow 
and’ Mrs. C. Alton Bagley, and two grandsons, 
Philip J. Bagley, now in the U. S. Service, and 
Richard H. Bagley, a pupil at Dean Junior 
College in Franklin, Mass. 

Funeral services, which were largely attended, 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. Herbert Mc- 
Kenney, Jr. 


HENRIETTA C. UNDERHILL 


Mrs. Henrietta C. Underhill of Syracuse, N. 
¥.,. a lifelong member of the Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, died November 11. She 
joined the First Universalist Society of Syra- 
cuse on December 3, 1871, and attended services 
in the old Court House. When the King’s 
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Daughters ‘society was organi in 1884, she 
became a charter member. Wh Universalism 
was struggling to gain a real foothold in Syra- 


‘cuse, ‘she was one of three women who went 


out and raised three thousand dollars to free the 
church from debt.. On the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of Dr.’ Frederick W. Betts’ ministry, 
she prepared a history of the society. This was 
published on November 1, 1939, and was re- 
ceived enthusiastically. ; 

Mrs. Underhill was a woman of keen intellect 
and noble spirit and, although she had been an 
invalid for years, she never lost her interest in 
the church which she had served so faithfully. 
Her name belongs in that noble line’ of Uni- 
versalists' who® stood fast in the faith when to 
be a Universalist cost something. 

Funeral services were held in the church on 
November 14, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon offici- 
ating. Burial was in Oakwood Cemetery. 


ELLA F, CLARKE 


Ella F. Clarke of Longmeadow, Mass., died 
at Springfield Hospital, October 5, as the result 
of a tally as 

Mrs. Clarke was born in Charlton, Mass., 
December 12, 1850, the daughter of Elijah and 
Sarah (Barrett) Ames, and was the widow of 
William H. Clarke. 

She lived most of her life in Southbridge, 
Mass., and was the oldest living member of the 
First Universalist Church. She was a charter 
member of the Monday Literary Club, and a mem- 
ber of Quinebaug Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

She is survived by one son, Dr. Harold W. 
Clarke of Longmeadow, with whom she had made 
her home for the past twelve years; one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eli Allison of Southbridge; and three 
grandchildren, Mrs. John F.. Badurski of Spring- 
field, Mrs. Raymond E,. Lemmelin of East Brim- 


field, and Robert P. Oldham of New Haven, 
Conn. 
Funeral services were held both in Spring- 


field and Southbridge. Burial was in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, Southbridge. 


Notices 
HYMNBOOKS WANTED 
Rev. Sheldon Christian, pastor of the First 


Universalist Church of Brunswick, Maine, would 
be glad to pay personally the express charges 
on from fifty to one hundred copies of The Hymns 
of the. Church, which are much needed by his 
congregation. Will some church which is putting 
in the new hymnal donate the books? 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Louis C. Cornish, 
by Central Committee. 

Accepted letter of license from Connecticut 
for A. Avery Gates. 


DU, 


Letter of license for ordained clergyman 
granted to Carlton L. Feener. 

Accepted from Central Committee, Carl B. 
Bihldorff. 

Accepted from Central Committee, Kenneth 
Cheney Gesner. 

Transferred to Central Committee, Robert 
Raible. 

Transferred to New Hampshire, Elbridge 
Stoneham. 


Granted full fellowship to Charles H. Monbleau. 

The meetings of the Fellowship Committee will 
be held on the fourth Tuesday of each month 
at 1:45 p. m. (except July and August). 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev:.~ “A. 7 Avery, |. Gates; © S¥TDe 
licentiate, transferred to Massachusetts. 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


clerical 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Elbridge Stoneham on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 


J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 
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Crackling 


He was up before the orderly officer, 
charged with using insulting language to 
his sergeant. 

“Please, Sir,” he protested, “I was only 
answering a question.” 

“What question?” snapped the officer. 

“Well, Sir, the sergeant said, ‘What do 
you think I am?’ And I told him.’”— 
Answers. 

* * * 

A goat had eaten an express ticket, 
and a Negro employee of the express 
company approached his superior with 
the query: 

“Boss, what we gwine to do "bout dat 
billy goat? He’s done et up where he’s 


gwine.’—Cash Year. 
* * * 


A shortsighted man went to choose 
a pair of glasses. 

“These spectacles,’ he said, “are not 
strong enough for me.” 

“But, Sir,” said the assistant, “they 
are No. 2.” 

“What is the next to No. 2?” 

ING ke 

“And after that?” 

“After No. 1, Sir, you will need a dog.” 
—Boston Globe. 


* * * 


Mr. Justice Birkett, in a recent speech, 
recalled the local preacher who was heard 
praying, “O Lord, use me, if only in an 
advisory capacity.”—Public Opinion. 

* * * 


Professor (finishing long algebra prob- 
lem): And so we find x equals zero. 
Sophomore: All that work for nothing? 


—Alamo News. 
* * * 


An American soldier in Ireland, anx- 
iously waiting to hear from his sweet- 
heart back home, accosted a native and 
inquired, “How many mails do you have 
here a day?” 

“Three,” was the reply, “breakfast, 


dinner and tea.’—Hachange. 
* * * 


He was an author, and self-opinion- 
ated. He entered a bookseller’s and ap- 
proached the assistant at the fiction 
counter. 

“Oh—ah,” he said, proudly, “I’m Har- 
old Van Secrybe—author of ‘Live for 
Love’ and ‘Desert Heroes.’ ” 

“Oh—yes, Sir?” 

“Can you tell me how my books are 
going?” 

“Well, Sir,” the assistant replied confi- 
dentially, “two copies have gone, and I 
don’t mind telling you it’s got us puzzled 
up to now. In my opinion, though, it’s 
shoplifters!”—Tit-Bits. 
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“It is intended,” writes General Wa- 
vell, “that the papers should print 
nothing but the truth. It will, however, 
include the official communiqués of all 
the Powers at war.”—The Times, spotted 
by Punch. 


